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RicHaRD GRANT WuuirTe says that the 
“process of finding causes is one of the 
most delightful and fascinating, and, to the 
soul of man, most profitable, in which the 
man can engage.” 





_/ Tue va.vug of a college graduate depends 
upon whether he is graduated into or out of 
sympathy with the world as it is. Some seem 
to be ushered into a world so crooked and 
perverse, in their opinion, as to be beyond 
the region of their followship. They want 
it to be:as they think it ought to be, and 
when they find that it is not, they find fault 
and desire to be removed from all connection 
with if. _ Now the fact is, we are jiving in 
the world as tf is, not as it might have been, 
may be, and it can never be kicked, or 
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called a foo], neither can it be made better 
- . Fe TAB MASHED 1870. by calling to it. Many young graduates as- 
sume a tone of superior sanctity, and on 
: THE SCHOOL J OURNAL. | their self-built tower, call upon the world to 


come up higher, even to their level. The 
world laughs and jogs on. It is not to be 
elevated by invitations, however classically 
pronounced or elegantly expressed. The 
only possible means of making this wicked 
world of ours better, is by getting under it 
and lifting it up. The graduate who under- 
stands this, and is willing tu put himself into 
a lifting position, will accomplish something, 
but the one who cal!s to it from afar will get 
only laughter for his pains. 


GENERAL GRANT, 
Diep JULY 23, 1885. 


“High on humanity’s roster of fame, 
His work and his words the ages shall flame.” 


“They fade from our vision, that veteran host ! 
Their names from the muster of earth must be lost ! 
But while freedom’s stars in the firmament blaze, 
One bright constellation shal! draw the world’s gaze; 
The stars in their courses forever shall chant 

The naves of our Washington, Lincoln, and‘Grant.” 


‘lv we are to have another contest in the 
near future of our national existence, L pre- 
dict that the dividing line will not be Mason 
and Dixon’s, but it will be between patriot- 
ism and intelligence on the one side, and 
superstition, ambition, and ignorance on the 
other. Let usall labor for the security of 
free thought, free speech, free press, pure 
morals, and unfettered religious sentiments, 
and equal rights and privileges for all men, 
irrespective of nationality, color, or relig- 
ion.”—General Grant. 


Tue difficulty with the relation between 
the school and the world is that the world 
gets nearer the school than th: school does 
to the world. The world says: ‘‘ Teach this 
way or we will turn you out,” and the 
teacher obeys, because his bread and butter 
comes from the world, and the world knows 
it, so like all tyrants he commands. If the 
teacher should say ‘‘I don’t care for your 
bread and butter, I will eat my own crust 
without your butter, and be my own master; 
L shall teach as I please.” the world would 
soon bow in respectfu! submission and 
give other things in abundance with his 
bread, A manly independence always com- 
mands respect and good pay. Remember 
this, dear teachers, and fight it out on this 
line even though it costs a present struggle. 


* 





PROBABLY we shall never see an angel on 
éarth. Yet it is well occasionally to con- 
template angelic perfection, even though it 
is beyond humanreach, The characteristics 








scolded, or forced into being any better than 
tik Tecan devadtbe made better by being 
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denee, R. L., before the National Association. 
He said: 

**He is endowed with the highest qualities 
of manliness. 

‘‘He is a lover of his race, one whose sym- 
pathies are bounded only by humanity. 

‘‘He is deeply and intensely patriotic, 

“He is a lover of knowledge, gleaning from 
every source, whatever of truth can be help- 
ful to him. 

“He makes truth his own, separates the 
gold from the dross, and puts upon it his own 
stamp, 

‘‘He isan artist whose function itis to fash- 
ion character and mould soul. 

“He recognizes the dignity of his relation- 
ship to God, lives a noble life, reverent, 
truth-ioving, humble, devout, and while 
mindful of the practical homely needs of 
training, builds not for time only, but for 
eternity.” 

Blessed perfection! Adorable excellence ! 
Ideal master! How far art thou above the 
reach of our finite, weak, and simple hu- 
manity! We can only look up, up, up, to 
the inaccessible heights where thou dwellest 
in lonely and beautiful solitude, while we, 
pcor, common school-masters below, strug- 
gle on against politics in school boards, for- 
ty-five dollars a month, and a remarkably 
uncertain mortgage on our places. General 
Morgan's ideal reminds us of an oceurrence 
in the court of the late Judge Pease, of Ohio. 
A young lawyer, delivering his first plea in 
his presence, mounted higher and higher on 
the wings of his youthful imagination until 
the Judge brought the astonished young 
man to his seat and his senses, by thunder- 
ing ‘“‘Hold on! hold on, my dear sir! you 
are already beyond the jurisdiction of this 
court ! 
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TuHat method of teaching which forces by 
mechanical methods the facts of grammar, 





_| arithmetic, geography, and history into the 


minds of pupils is not education. It is im- 
pression. A mind crammed with dates, rules, 
exceptions, theories, laws, and principles, 
may not be educated at all. When shall we 
come to understand this ? Why do we per- 
sist in saying that we teach geography, 
when we teach only nan es and dates, and 
give the pupil no mental idea of the country 
studied ? Wearecontinually hearing in the 
school-room such questions as these: ‘‘How 
long is the Congo?” “What is the population 
of London” ‘For what is Iowa especially 
distinguished ”’ when the learner has no 
mental picture of the Congo country. how 
London looks, or what the appearance of 
lowa is. Real geography as it exists in the 
mind of the learner, cannot be taught by a 
question book, or estimated by per cents. 
What is true of this study is true of all 
others: ‘The mental conception of the fact 
must be different from the words used to 
convey the fact. Words! words! words!! 
—everlasting words !! Hasten the time when 
teachers will undérstand that they are only 
useful as instruments by which ideas can be 





of this angelic schoolmaster were sketched 
in a paper by General Morgan, of Provi- 


conveyed! 
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SoMEBODY gave our agent $13.20, Reading Circle 
money. He has lost his memorandum book and 
cannot tell who it was, Will he forward to us his 
name f 


Tue New Hampshire Legislature is considering 
a bill to abolish the old established system of school 
districts and place all public schools in town 
control... . 


\ Tue ischool board of Newport, R. I., has raised 








the salary of Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield to $3,500 
This is a deserved compliment to an earnest and 
successful man. 


THE Tennessee State Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Jonesboro, Aug. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Oregon State Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Baker City Aug. 4-7; and at Grant’s Pass, July 
22-25. 


WE shall publish next week the questions used 
by the New York Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in their recent examination for state certifi- 
cates. It will give some idea of how much knowl- 
edge a professional teacher is expected to possess. 











Tur Froebel Institute of North America held its 
annual meeting on Tuesday of last week, at Sara- 
toga, Dr. Hailmann presiding. The formation of a 
Froebel reading circle was discussed, and the estab- 
lishment of an advisory board for training schools 
was suggested. 





ALL the arrangements in reference to the Associa- 
tion were as perfect as was possible Of Congress 
Hall, as headquarters, it is not necessary to speak. 
Its active manager, Mr. Clement, is a friend of 
every good cause, and teachers putt.ng up with 
him may be certain of first-class treatment. 





Pror. Smrru of Indiana, thinks that the territory 
of the United States is too large to be embraced in 
the bounds of one Association, and thinks that it is 
advisable to aid in the organization of a limited 
number of co-operating, but self-regulating Teach- 
ers’ Associations in various portions of the United 
States. It is a matter worthy of consideration, 





Pror. Ausert S. Bickmore, Superintendent of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, gave aninteresting lecture at Saratoga 
last week on ‘‘ Coraland Coral Islands,” with many 
excellent illustra-tions. 





One of the most able and convincing papers read 
at Saratogo last week was by the Rev. Dr. Fellows, 
of the Iowa State University, on ‘‘The Practical 
Value of a College Education.” It contains some 
statistics and arguments of astriking nature. We 
shall publish it in full within a few weeks, and ask 
the attention of our readers to some of its de- 
ductions. 


Tue election of Dr. Calkins to the presidency of 
the Association gives universal satiefaction. He 
is esteemed as an able man and a long-tried and 
faithful officer. There can be no doubt concerning 
the character of the next meeting. Whether it 
shall ‘be at Denver, Topeka, or Boston, we shall 
have a good program and thorough, painstaking 
preparation. 


Tue New York State Reading Circle is now thor- 
oughly organized. We hope to publish next week 
the list of books adopted, with the constitution and 
by laws. With no great effort over 700 members 
have been enrolled. It is a grand organization, 
destined to do great good not only in the State of 
New York but throughout the Union. Already we 
have members from thirteen states. , 











Dr. Henry RanpaLL Warts, of Boston, well 
known for his labors in the educational depart- 
ment of the late census, and president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Civics, is spoken of as president 
of Middlebury College. He is just the man for the 
place, and, if appointed, would make this old 
s¢hool one of the best inthe country. It io aang 





the few Eastern colleges that has adopted co-educa- 
tion of the sexes. 

Tue full list of officers of the New-.Y te | An 
Teachers’ Association is as follows: Spear 
Chas. E. Surdam of Port Washington? Vice-Presi- 
dents, William J. Jewell of Syracuse, Charles E. 


Allen of Medina, Miss E. S. Hanaway of New 
York, Mrs. Sarah Fletcher of Saratoga 


Port Byron, A. P, Chapin of Rochester; Treasurer, 
J. H. Durkee of Sandy Hill. 


WE have just published a Srtecr List or Books 
FOR THE YOUNG, with a short description of each 
a guide for selecting books for school libraries 
and home reading by Dwight Holbrook, with 
an introduction by Dr. B. G. Northrop. It isa 
small pamphlet of 32 pages, and will be sent free 
to any address. Wetrust our readers will appre- 
ciate this contribution to the cause of good read- 
ing. No list of books has been more carefully se- 
lected. Its great merits are its exclusiveness and 
comprehensive character. 





' 





THe Jersey City Board of Education recently 
consulted with the Board of Finance concerning the 
size of the appropriations to be made for the schools 
for the next fiscal year. The Board of Education 
urged especially an enlargement of the allowance 
for teachers’ salaries. They say that the teachers 
are notoriously underpaid, and that unless better 
salaries are given the more competent of the teach- 
ers will leave the service. This is a movement in 
the right direction. The new Board of Education 
is as thoroughly honest a body as can be found in 
the country. With President Walker at their 
head, the Jersey City teachers can be certain of 
sympathy and intelligent action. 





THE National Association should have a more 
stable membership. It seems too bad for so im- 
portant a body to be dependent upon a chance at- 
tendance. There ought to be a membership of at 
least two thousand, who would pay the annual 
fee, whether they attend or not: These should be 
elected from the permanent body of teachers in 
our country. Others who attend from year to 
year could be enrolled as temporary members. 
These could also pay the annual fee, and receive 
the printed proceedings, but be under no obliga- 
tion to attend again or pay the membership charge. 
We are just now discussing the teacher’s perma- 
nency in office. Why not discuss the means of 
making the National Association permanent also ? 
Weshall come to this sooner or later. 





Paae’s ‘Theory and Practic of Te: ching” has 
been adopted as one of the books to be read by the 
New York State Reading Circle during the next six 
months. It has been read by several hundred thou- 
sand teachers, and is as popular to-day as in the 
past. It treats of the following subjects: 

‘The Spirit of the Teacher ;” ** Responsibility of 
the Teacher ;” ‘‘ Habits of the Teacher;” ‘* Literary 
Qualifications of the Teacher;” ** Right Views.of 
Education;” ‘‘ Right Modes of Teaching;” *‘Con- 
ducting Recitations;” ‘‘ Exciting an Interest in 
Study ;” ‘‘School Government ;” “School Arrange- 
ment;” “The Teacher’s Relation to the Parents of 
his Pupils;” ‘‘The Teacher’s Care of his Health :” 
‘* The Teacher’s Relation to his Profession ;” *““Miscel- 
laneous Suggestions ;” ‘* The Rewards of the Teach- 
er.” An abridgment of ‘‘Sully'’s Psychology “has 
been adopted as a companion volume. Thése books 
can be obtained in one order for two dollars; post- 


speak in full. is 


THosE who agree to take part in this teti 
of the Association, whether in the general ses- 
sions or the departments, should make every effort 
to be present. It is not treating tte body mith 
that consideration its importance deserves, to yaa 
sent to have a place assigned, name printed ap d 

next best 





then fail to put m an appearance. 
thing to personal presence is a proxy. In such a 





“Springs; 
Corresponding Secretary, Edward Danforth of El- 
. |mira; Recording Secretaries, A..W. Morehouse of. 


paid. Concerning Sully we shall take occasion to R. 
; aprings without a stop. The recent rains had given 


case he should be a good reader, for a paper lacking 
the inspiration of the presence of its author will 
become rr i le bore if poorly presented. 
a hot day, in aclose room, must 
inv eat stock of Christian patience to 
‘an indifferent paper poorly read. Had 
Gen. Morgan been present and given his own paper 
the audience would, no doubt, have been spared 
the caustic remarks of Professor Hall. Under the 
circumstances, they were received without answer, 
but it is certain they could have been omitted with 
no injury to the spirit of the meeting. 


+ 





“THe social clement of our State and National 
Associations is a grand feature. To look an old 
friend in the face, to hear his voice once more, and 
feel that although he may be growing old, his heart 
is as warm as when a boy, is an inspiration. The 
kind expressions of good will, the hearty laugh, 
and good story, all go to make life’s sunny side all 
the brighter. Others may croak over the selfish. 
ness of. teachers, their narrowness and ill nature, 
but for our part we believe that a better class of 
men and women can not be found on this globe 
than the teachers of the United States. Meanness 
is unknown to the best majority of them, and ev. 
ery day they are growing kinder, heartier, and 
more lovable. Sectarianism is a thing unknown 
among them, and the broad mantle of a wonderful 
charity covers all’ minor imperfections. The per. 
manent teachers of this country are among its best 
citizens, and are exertivg an influence more far. 
reaching and powerful for good than any other 
class of [professional workers. At no time in the 
history of the country has there been more devo- 
tion, good will, heartiness, downright sincerity, 
and a freedem from cant than at present. God 
bless the teachers.of our nation! 





Dr. SoLmpan presided with dignity, force, and 
suceess,. He seemed to know from the start what 
ought to be done, and he made good use of his op- 
portunities, 

The total attendance was not less than fifteen 
hundred, although only about twelve . hundred 
were enrolled.’ The daily attendance was good, 
and at some sessions, large. The papers, with few 
exceptions, were scholarly, practical, and appre- 
ciated by all who heard them. 

The future writer will record the Saratoga ‘meet- 
ing of 1885 as one of the most successful in its 
history. While far below the great Madison meet- 
ing in point of attendance and universal interest; 
while it did not attract from the Mississippi states 
a fraction of the number who went to Madison 
from the Atlantic region, yet for concentrated and 
deliberated thought and effective work it must 
take a high rank. The Madison meeting roused 
the whole nation and marked an era in the educa- 
tional work of the Union. 

The Saratoga meeting gathered up the nuggets 
of thought and formulated them in many distinct 
and forcible propositions, If Madison was 
evangelistic, Saratoga was certainly apostolic. 

The Madison meeting was too large. If repeated 
it would cause a division of the Association into 
East and West departments. 





Huypreps. of teachers availed. themselves of the 
opportunity of ‘eeing the beauties of the Hudson. 
For our part we never fail to take a boat whenever 
we can spare the time, The evening and morning 
air and views are exhilarating and delightful. 
Leaying New York at 6 P..M., on the Troy line, we 
reached Troy in time to catch the New York Sara- 
toga express on the Delaware and Hudson C.C. 
R., and were rushed into the famous city of 


the country the freshness of spring, and the views 
were beautiful beyond description. At Albany the 
dim: outlines of the Catskills are in plain sight. 0 
our way to Saratoga wesee the outlying hills of the 
Adirondacks, and before we stop the lower range 
of, the Green, Mountains is in full, view, It may 
djbe because Vermont is our native state, but it is 


nevastheleas STH, that the sight of the green hills 
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never fail to excite profound emotion. Ever since 
the days of the Green Mountain Boys and Ethan 
Allen ‘in our Revolutionary struggle, Vermont has 
never failed to do her duty in the work of the 
world. She’s small, but solid; a little conservative 
of late in educational matters, but certain to come 
out equal to the best before the race is ended. 


Con. PaRKER has been making a tour of the 
South. He was specially invited to address and 
instruct the State Associations of North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, South Carolina, and other 
states. Being much worn by the heavy work 
of the past year, he accepted only the invitations 
of North Carolina and Kentucky. The greater 
part of his vacation will be given to rest, among 
the lakes of Iowa. He reports an enjoyable time 
at the Associations of North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky, in both of which states there is a spirit of 
teachableness and a desire for educational ad- 
vancement, which prophesies well for the future. 

At Winston, N. C., he met the .ex-Confederate 
Colonel who took him prisoner in the war... This 
meeting was quite unlike the last, and great effort 
was made to show hospitality to the northern visitor, 


Tue place of the meeting of the next Ass»cia‘ion 
was not fixed. Two places were nominated —Den- 
ver, Col., and Topeka, Kan. The first was advo- 
cated by Supt. Aaron Gove, and the second by Ex- 
State Supt. Speer. 

‘Lhe following reasons for holding the next ses 
sion at Topeka were submitted: 

Liberal entertainment was promised 

To those who wish to visit the mountains, a stop- 
off on Colorado tourist tickets will be allowed. 

There are over 60,C00 teachers between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Rocky Mountains. Topeka 
is accessible to them 

Thirty thousand people will consider it a privi- 
lege to put forth the effort necessary for a suc- 
cessful meeting, and a pleasure to welcome its 
members to that city. 

Denver promised a cordial welcome. Its moun- 
tains and beautiful valleys would give the Asso- 
ciation a royal reception. The whole teaching 
force of the Centennial State would attend its meet- 
ings. Its cool and exhilharating breezes would 
stimulate educational thought to such a degree as 
to enable the Councit to settle at once several 
questions upon which it is expected they wll re 
main in learned ignorance if they continue to 
breathe the sluggish atmosphere of the Atlantic 
and Mississippi States. All no-recess fog would be 
forever dissipated, and the question, seemyas clear 
as sunlight could make it. The New Education 
would be seen to be as old as Cain, and all Parker- 
ites and Quincyites would have the daylight let 
into them and theirs. Forthe sake of one of the 
best educational men in the Union, and for the sake 
of its grand possibilities we would like to go to 
Denver, but for the sake of the good the Associa- 

tion might do in an educational capacity, we think 
it ought to go to Topeka. 











Tue exhibits of drawing and industrial work at 
Saratoga were good, but by no means so extensive 
as at Madison last summer, or at New Orleans last 
winter. We noticed good work from the Chicago 
schools. It comprised drawings, models, and in- 
dustrial work of pupils in the 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
school years, Grammar Department. Tne exhibit 
from the High School, Worcester, Mass, was ex- 
cellent. Thearticles were made by pupils during the 
past school year. Weshall refer to their plan of 
work and course of study in the future numbers 
of the JouRNAL. 

The exhibit of the Quincy Schools under the in- 
struction, in the department of drawing, of Mr. 
Charles M. Carter, was very fine. The clay work 
which was done by primary classes was especially 
good. Besides geometric forms, as cubes, spheres, 
ete., a great variety of objects, such as birds, ani- 
mals, articles of school and household furniture, 
tools, implements, and even statuary, were exhib 
ited, 


One notable feature was a portion of the 1,500 
pounds of apparatus and pupil’s work to be used 


and exhibited in the Department of Geography in 
the School of Methods, whose sessions immediately 
follow the National meeting. The collection was 
made up of asolar camera, pictures, views, charts, 
globes, maps of every kind, books, and pupils’ work. 
Still another feature that attracted a great deal of 
attention was the *‘Cyclopedic Maps,” originated 
by Mr. Wm. R. Morris of New York. Several sets 
of this novel and useful apparatus were ordered at 
once for use in the normal schools of this state, while 
quite a large number of the primary maps were 
bought and taken away by teachers and others for 
use in their own schools. 

It is impossible to give in a brief note even an 
outline of what was to be seen in this exhibit. 
Sufficient to say, it indicates not only a wide- 
spread interest in modeling, wood work, and draw- 
ing, but an intelligent attempt towards making 
all school hand-work a direct means of intellectual 
discipline. It must be remembered that mere do- 
ing may not educate, but it is doing for a purpose, 
and according to a system, that disciplines. A 
boy may whittle all his school life, and know little 
at its close. Education by doing is the grandest 
educational thought of the present century, but 
education by doing, and doing, are entirely different 
tuings. 





+ 

In the Department of Music Education, interest- 

ing papers were read by Professors T. H. Brand, 
Madison, Wis.; H. E. Holt, Boston, and T. F. Sew- 
ard, New York. Some of the discussions in this 
section did not seem to be altogether pleasing to 
the audience. They afforded additional proof of 
the fact, that musicians can be musical in more 
senses than one. The Tonic Sol Fa Method should 
have a fair trial, and show by its fruits rather 
than by its assertions what it can do. 
The method of Mr. Holt’s instruction is based 
upon the major scale as the unit in studying the 
pitch of sounds, which is made a study from the 
very commencement. This method is based upon 
tne principles of the new education. He recog- 
nizes from the tery commencement that all true 
education is based upon doing, not theorizing, and 
follows this out carefully through all his instruc- 
tions. His first lesson is a drill upon the major 
scale as a whole, and is continued until these 
sounds are as familiar, in all their relations, as 
any of the simplest combinations in numbers. 
While this knowledge is being acquired, the chil- 
dren are made familiar with the different positions 
of these sounds on the staff, and are instantly able 
to give the correct tone in any of these places or 
keys. 

His paper, read at Saratoga, presents an elucida- 
tion of the principles upon which he has been work 
ing. At the close of it he gave a beautiful illustra- 
tion of his explanations with a class of nine girls 
brought from Boston, showing that difficulties 
which have bven regarded as impossible; are very 
s mple when properly approached, The exercises 
showed that modulations from one key to another 
ure as easily comprehended and sung by these little 
#irls as the most simple scale intervals. They 
were able with wonderful accuracy to move from 
oge key to another in three part harmony. Mr. 
Holt makes a careful study of tune and time 
separately before uniting these two elements. 
Measures are taught as groups of accents 
which are very clearly presented and named. 
Time language is used, which does away with 
the necessity of learning the fractional names of 
notes and rests, and makes the beating of time un- 
necessary. The pupils are taught to feel the 
rythm by the use of this language It will be seen 
at once that this wonderfully simplifies the teach- 
ing of music, and deprives this beautiful science of 
all its disagreeable elements. It is a play with 
sounds, and hence the interest is kept to its high- 
est point. The pupils are continued in practice and 
not subjected to a dry drill in the technicalities of 
the science. 

‘Through the kindness and generosity of Mr. 
Watson, Gen’! Ticket Agent of the Fitchburg K.R.. 
Mr Holt was enabled to illustrate his principles 





with a class of little girls: 


METHODS OF TEACHING VOCAL MUSIC. 


By H. E. Hout, Boston, Mass. 


(Read before the Department of Musical Education.) 

Before commencing to read the paper which I 

have prepared, I wish to express my sincere thanks 
to the officers of this association for the invitation 
to speak to you upon a subject which seems to me 
of vital importance to the cause of music in our 
public schools. After my experience at Madison 
last year, this invitation coming from this branch 
of the National Teachers’ Association, was a great 
surprise tome. In view of the chaotic condition 
of the instruction in music in public schools, not 
only in this country, but in others, it becomes 
us to divest ourselves of all prejudice and study 
carefully all systems and methods of teaching 
which may be brought to our notice. In my opin- 
ion the wisest of us are yet very ignorant in teaching 
this subject, and know very little of the possibili- 
ties when we outgrow our narrowness and employ 
the best methods of teaching. 
The growth and development of the mind in mu- 
sic in early childhood is marvellous when all ob- 
structions are removed and the mind is allowed to 
grow and expand through its own activities while 
playing in the enchanted world of musical sounds. 
We shall, doubtless, in our shortsightedneas, con- 
tinue to differ with regard to the representation of 
music. Many will think that a great step forward 
has been taken when they have made it impossible 
to teach the complications of the notation, and 
made it easy to acquire a knowledge of the signs of 
musical ideas by removing the established, and re- 
ally the best, representation of the subject in order 
to present the teaching of that which is not neces- 
sary to be known, and which should have nothing 
to do with the teaching and naming of the subject. 
The staff notation is the best representation be- 
cause it is the most graphic, and the only one 
which represents the whole subject. 

We shall make very little progress in teaching 
music in public schools so long as we confine our- 
selves to the discussion of such: questions as 
whether or not we shall use the Fixed Do system, 
the Movable Do system, the Tonic Scl-fa system, or 
the Buckwheat-note system, or whether we shall 
attempt to teach music to little children as musi- 
cians have learned it through the playing of mu- 
sical instruments. However we may differ upon 
these much discussed questions, which are of mi- 
nor importance, there should be no question re- 
garding the fundamental principles of teaching. 
There are mental laws underlying the growth and 
development of the mind, which are as fixed and 
immovable as the eternal hills, and when we shape 
our methods of teaching so as to present this sub. 
ject to the mind in accordance with these laws, 
the confusion in musical notations, and differences 
in opinion arising from our ignorance in teaching 
this subject will all disappear. Every successful 
teacher will have bis own ways and means of pre- 
senting his subject and holding the attention of 
his pupils; but no teacher is successful in the larg- 
est degree who does not make his methods and 
ways conform to fixed principles in teaching. It 
is the practical application of the objective prin- 
ciple in teaching music that we need to discuss, and 
to this I desire to call your attention. 

The very name of objective teaching suggests 
that there must first be an object to be presented to 
the mind; we must first have a unit of thought or 
real object to teach. The first problem, therefore 
will be to decide upon our unit in music. What is 
it? We have said that little children first learn to 
sing as they first learn to talk, by imitation, and 
that the unit or object of thought is the little exer- 
cise or song as a whole. Thus we present to the 
mind our units in music by teaching our pupils to 
sing these little exercises and songs beautifully, 
and then showing them the representation in notes. 
Thus we train the eye to recognize in notes the 
succession of sounds which has been taught to the 
ear. This is philosophic and sound teaching while 
viewing the subject from the standpoint of regai.2- 
ing the unit to be the exercise or song as a whole. 











But is not this rote singing? The tendency of such: 
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a system of instruction is to make musical imita- 
tors instead of intelligent thinkers in music, while 


success in tedching it must depend targely upon! 


the skill and proficiency of the teacher as an ex- 
pert in singing. If such a system of instruction 
be called a system of rote singing it is rightly 
named, notwithstanding the pupils learn to apply 
the syllables to the notes of the exercise aud songs 
learned, and notwithstanding both teachers and 


pupils.deceive themselves by supposing that they’ 


are reading music. Taught by such a system, lit- 
tle children will appear to the casual observer to 
be very proficient; they can sing their exercises 
and songs by rote beautifully, but when tested 
wit! a succession of sounds which they have never 
heard they are found to be very helpless... If the 
object be simply to teach children to ging beauti- 
fully on public occasions, and musical experts can 
be employed to teach the, children, a good tempo- 
rary effect may be produced, but it is an expensive 
luxury and misleading, and should not pass for 
real education in music. 

When we compare the application of the object- 
ive principle in teaching music,as here stated, 
with the same principle as applied by the best edu- 
catorsin teaching language, we find this difference: 
In language a single word may represent a unit or 
object of thought, while in music a single sound 
means nothing, and cannot be taught by itself. 

When the littie one first learns to say. papa, or 
mamma, or learns any single word as the name of 
an object, the word means something because it 
stands for or represents a certain object, while a 
single sound can have no meaning in music unless 
it is associated with other sounds; not only this, 
but it is impossible to teach a single isolated sound 
by itself. 

The most. favorable. period in the whole school 
iife for laying a solid foundation for the intelligent 
rencering of music is the first three years, and 
here is where we must make a more sensible and 
intelligent beginning, We need first to sppreciate 
the ability of the little child to learn the elements 
of music. This we shall never know till we learu 
better how to present, these elements in. their sim- 
plicity. in aecordance with the mental laws, by 
which the mind acquires a_ knowledge of all sub- 
jec:s. The supposition has been that little children 
could, not be taught to read music intelligently sim- 
ply because it has not been generally and success- 
fully accomplished. The failure has not been on 
account of inability on the part of the children to 
learn music, nor on account of the notation with 
which it is represented, as some would have us be- 
lieve, but on account of a ;eneral ignorance in 
teaching this subject. 

All music has as the basis.of its construction two 
important elements, viz., tune and time, and if 
we wuuld teach it successfully we must first find 
the units cf thought upon which these two pri- 
mary ideas are based, The major scale is the unit 
through which we must thiok in training the mind 
in tune. \t contains all, intervals found in music 
except the augmented second in the minor scale. 
Frou, tue intervals in this series of sounds come 
all the combinations of sounds of which music is 
composed, and with these simple intervals we,can 
unlock ail difficulties found in the study of the 
piteh of sounds. 

WHEN THESE FACTS ARE UNDERSTOOD, AND IT IS 
FOUND THAT THE REGULAR TEACHERS IN OUR SCHOOLS 
CAN TRAIN THEIR PUPILS JUST AS INTELLIGENTLY IN 
SOUNDS AS THEY CAN IN NUMBERS OR COLORS, AND 
THAT THESE SOUNDS CAN BE MORE. EASILY AND SUC 
CESSFULLY TAUGHT AT AN EARLY AGE THAN EITHER 
OF THE SUBJECTS MENTIONED, WE SHALL FIND THAT 
MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR IN OUR PCBLIC 
SCHVOLS, HAS NEVER BEEN REALIZED. 

To make available the, teaching power of, the 
regular teachers for,music, they need. to be shown 
how to apply the same intelligent methods in train- 
irg the ear to sounds as mental objects that are 
used in training the eye to numbers and colors, 
The ordinary rote or imitative work is not real ed- 
ucation mm imusic. The mind gains power only 
through its own activities, and when the unit of 


lished the pupils. should be required to work out 
all problems in the study. of intervals by singing 
them, The. teacher should only guide the pupil in 
his thinking and practice until he gains command 
of the whole subject. This is a self-educating pro- 
cess for both teacher and pupil. Nota question 
should be asked by the teacher that is not immedi- 
ately preceded by the sound to which it refers, and 
the sounds should be so named that every charac- 
ter used in representing the pitch of sounds should 
be named by teaching and naming the sound itself 
before the character is given. 

This is a very simple matter, and when weas 
teachers learn how to do it the question of notation 
is settled, for noone would think of using any other 
than. that of the staff after having learned to train 
children in this way. This is all I shall have time 
to say uvon the subject of pitch. I will give a 
practical illustration of the principles I have se* 
forth, showing how children should be taught to 
think in sounds at the close of my paper. 

I now come to the important element of time in 
teaching music. Ia: this as well as in tune, we 
must first find the wnit of thought upon which 
time in music is based, before we.can make an in- 
telligent presentation of the idea to the mind, We 
find the unit of thought in teaching time to be the 
whole measure. But what isg measure ? 

Dr. Lowell Masonsays that ‘‘a measure ix a por- 
tion of time;’ but does this give us any tangible 
idea to present ? We find a measure in music to 
be a group of accents, and no idea of accents can 
be given through the eye. Through the senses of 
hearing and feeling, only, can the idea of the dif- 


‘ferent forms of measure be conveyed to the mind. 


The various effects in rhythm or time in music 
comes from the varyiag accents; andthe teaching 
of time resolves itself into simply practice of ac- 
cents, This being the case, it becomes all-impor- 
tant that thes: acceats should be definitely and dis- 
tinctively named. Notes give us no idea of the 
leagth of sounds, and we shall gain no knowledge 
of time in music by learning their fractional names 
and values as notes. They represent pulsations 
or accents, and they should not. be seen by the pu- 
pils until these pulsations or accents are established 
in the mind, Those who have taught the frac- 
tional names of notes and rests and measured their 
values by set motions of the hand all their lives, 
will be slow to believe that this is all unnecessary, 
and that there is a much more effective, direct, and 
less complicated way of teaching this subject. A 
two-part measure is simply a strong accent fol 

lowed by a weak one, and as soon as children are 
made to feel these regular, recurring strong and 
weak accents, they are prepared to sing intelli- 
gently in plain two part measures.: A three part 
measure is simply one strong and two weak ac- 
cents. A four-part measure consists of a strong 
accent followed by a weak one and another less 
strong than the first, and followed by another 

weak one. A four-part measure is not two two 

part: measures united, nor a six-part measure two 
three-part measures. How can these various 
groups of accents be most clearly presented and 
named to the mind. We have found that our ap- 
peal to the mind must be through the senses of 
hearing and feeling; we can only use the eye to ae- 
sist in regulating the movement. The real objects 
to be taught in both time and tune are mental ob- 
jects, and no idea of them can be given through 
any picture or drawings that we can make to the 
eye. 

It will be found to be necessary, in order to teach 
this subject in the best manner, to employ some- 
thing for a time language which will name these 
ideas of accent and tone duration distinctly to the 
ear. In this age of progress the wise man will be 
very careful how he ridicules any new idea, how 

ever absurd it may seem to him, without first giv- 
ing it a thorough investigation. Nothing stands so 
much in the way of progress as our own ignorance 
of the possibilities when the best methods of teach- 
ing are employed. Far be it from me to do by 
word or deed anything that will hinder real prog- 
ress in music, and all real improvements shall have 








thought—the major scale—has been clearly estab- 


my hearty support. I make it my solemn duty to 


investigate carefully all systems and methods of 
teaching which are brought to.my uotice...-I have 
always looked with distrust upon all mechanical 
devices (and their name is legion) invented) for the 
purpose of explaining the mathematics of music to 
the eye, and all short-hand notations which do not 
represent the whole subject, and; for which there 
can be no excuse except the ignorance of the 
teacher. My remedy for all thesesuperfluousthings 
is to produce better results without them. 

When the people understand that children are 
losing the most precious years of their school life 
for training the eye to the full, tiue representation 
of music, and that they are spending this time in 
acquiring a partial representation which must be 
abandoned later, and that there is no excuse for 
this except a want of knowledge on the part of 
the teacher, they will insist that the teacher shall 
be better informed. The people have a right to de- 
mand that better results shall be obtained, and that 
too, with the established notation. I am frank 
enough to say of my former teaching, that so far 
as real education in music is concerned which 
should give children‘command of their musical 
powers, with the same certainty of reading music 
intelligently at sight that they have in reading the 
language, in the light of present developments it 
seems to me to have been a failure in comparison 
to what, can and ought to have been accomplished, 
and [assure you, fellow teachers, that the fault 
has not been either with the children or with the 
notation. It will be a genuine surprise to all teach- 
ers to see what can be accomplished with little 
children in gaining a knowledge of sounds when 
the scale is taken as the unit in thinking, and prac- 
tice given upon it in its different positions upon 
the staff the same as children are exercised in num- 
bers and their combinations in studying their ta- 
bles. This work in sounds can be as successfully 
done by the regular teachers as in numbers, and 
the time is not far distant when music in our pub- 
lic schools will be as successfully taught by the reg- 
ular teachers as any other branch of study, 










NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fifth annual session of the National 
Association, commenced at Saratoga, July 14, and 
closed July 17. 

On Tuesday evening Dr. David Murray, Secretary of 
the State Board of Regents, made an address of wel- 
come to the teachers of the Association on behalf of the 
state. He extended the hospitable greetings of the State 
of New York, and assured them a hearty welcome 
would be accorded them everywhere within its juris- 
diction. 

Superintendent George T. Church of Saratoga Springs, 
representing the president of the village, who was un- 
avoidably absent at this time, on behalf of the village, 
extended a most hearty welcome to the Association. 
He hoped that the association, which has met here three 
times, will find this place such a pleasant one that it 
will meet here year after year. Superintendent Church 
referred to t gradual extension of communism 
throughout the country, and hoped that. the teachers 
would use their utmost endeavors to create a sentiment 
antagonistic to this evil. ' 

President Soldan, in response, returned hearty thanks 
for the cordial welcome extended by representatives of 
both the state and the village. He then called upon Dr. 
Hinsdale of Cleveland, Ohio, who said that the welcome 
was appreciated by all the members of the association. 
All were glad to come here, where the springs of heal- 
ing are to be found, and to take part in the interesting 
proceedings of the national body. 

Dr. J. D. Philbrick of Boston, Mass., who was 
president of the 3 ssociation twenty-two years ago, 
said: 

I have seen the work develop from sniall things to 
their present grandeur. The promptings that lead 
people to attend shows a motive behind it—a high and 
noble purpose, for the enlarging of the scope 0 
their powers. They come for the improvement of 
themselves, and for diffusing knowledge to others. 

Secretary Sheldon, at the request of the president, 
read a letter from President Grover Cleveland, dated 
May 17, ng that official duties alone prevented 
him jrom present. — 

Prof. Wilson of Providence, R. I., read a paper 00 
‘The Ideal Schoolmaster,” by General Thomas 
J. Morgan, President of the ‘ermal School. of 
Providence, R. L . : 





_ The following are some of his ideas: 
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for training statesmen, should be supplemented hy 

thorough instruction in the public school for training 


of 8 movement towards a h r plane. | citizevs, who would accept wise measures of public pol- 
tr tiie and pivitisetion iw naturally, i. e. ‘or tojicy, and would not be misled by scheming dema- 

ie their inberent principles, On the other hand, the laws] gogues, That such instruction should be more general 
sical of the state, tutions which have been formu-| throughout the Eastern States than is the case. The 
vusie jated as recorded in traditional rules, are in themselves | children of the higher grammar school grades should 

th fixed and In these we find no principle of natural | receive oral instruction in politics and civil government, 
ne wth and ore a constantly widening gap is left, in connection with geography and United States His- 
ats it een eee life and fixed institutions, between | tory. In the high school course the study should secure 
rison the infinite and universal principles, and the fixed rules} broad and thorough treatment. One year, at least, in 
hed and traditions which mirror but a transient phase of|the letter part of the course should be given to 1, 
shed, life. Constant ad t is uired to harmonize | though other orvamental studies are excluded. It 


fault laws and institutions with life and ite needs In making 


should be required of both boys and girls alike. The 
h the these adjustments, human intelligence must be guided 


method of mstruction should be practical rather than 


h phe mode in which life grows, it must be a process | historical, aimmg to give the school a definite knowl- 
onel evolution, not a process of revolution. Old created | edge of the government at the present time, and their 
little types are not cast aside but form a basis and part of the| relation to it, The order of development of the subject 
when more perfect form into which it is molded. Evjucation | should be state government, local government, national 

is one of these human institutions and without the ad-| government, and these, according to the natural se- 


i 


rac- j it to ever changing conditions of life a gap| quence of legislature, executive and judicial de 


upon would on between the practice of the school and the| ments. That such training for citizenship should in- 

um- needs of theage. The strain between educational insti- | clude, not only instruction im the technique of govern- 

tutions and methods that have survived their usefulness | ment, but a discussion of the established principles of 
ir ta- and the needs of the time manifests itself in the public political ethics and the duties of citizenship. The 
fully sentiment by dissatisfaction and censure. abuses of the spoils’ system, corruption of the suffrage, 

and When of education have outlived themselves, | and illegitimate lobbying, should be brought to the no- 
when the faithful zeal labors in the circle of | tice of pupils, and their harm to the nation clearly 
pub- the old trodden path from which life has moved away, | shown. 

) reg- then arises a out of the progressive living con-| Live and attractive methods should characterize the 
sciousness of the nation, and proclaims anew those| instruction, the abstract principle being illustrated by 
eernal and fundamental principles of education to | specific example, object lessons from newspapers and 
which routine and schools and studies must | Offi-ial documents should constantly be used, and orig 

ION. . Such a call has gone forth in our day, | inal work on the part of the pupils should be stimulated 


“New Education,” has been given it;| by helpful suggestions. Debates on local and national 
of a restatement of the great truth | questions of public policy, and the practice of writing 
rational teaching. Any movément which | Compositions upon topics in current politios serve to 
attention to the cause of education, and | awaken keen interest, aud proneoes an abiding impres- 
sympathy in educational efforts should | sion. The teaching of the elements of political economy, 
ith pleasure. which is common in many schools, is not advisable, 
justment of education the detection of ex-| except in the case of a few of the well established prin- 
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wel isting difference between practice and prirciple is the| ciples of finance, money, banks, etc. The teacher in 
of the most vital step. The teaching profvenies is liberally reagan such instruction in politics can not hope 
State sided in this difficult undertaking by the unstinted | to make the pupil an expert in the subject, but can 

criticism against the public schools. It is the | give such a bent to bis interest as to him to con- 


launched 
barometer which may not always truly indicate the 


: tinue the study in after life. In awakening his interest 
juris- educational weather, but if it were cast aside the storm 


in questions Pee gees policy, it would make him a 


might overtake * eeceees. Bas as all cus are pot more valuable patriotic citizen. 

rings, competent, and ticism is not just, it follows that} Dr E. E. White, Cincinnati, O.. argued that mo- 
current criticism is not a safe guide as to what change ; sually taught, is secular! 

oo heeded tn achool ond benching, yet 1 deserves atten- wipes y — . 


No moral training in our public schools will rise 
above a mechanical measure unless backed by relig- 
ious and vital motives. We must not shut our eyes 
¢o this vital element ; must recognize the light thas il- 
luminates the soul and comes down from the Author. 
Religion should breathe its ennobling influence upon 


llage, tion, because it assists in the discovery of those features 

the school system which require adjustment. The 
three true guiding ee for the reformer are found in 
hat it the eternal | verities which have b pet ner 
surch nounced so eloquently by the great thinkers and writers 


— Gigantic is the work of adjustment and 


adaptation the yy oe 4 aoconese> bce - teacher mas be fed 
- : rom a source w his reverence every 
iment fat been quietly ‘ccoomplighed. “Tn the cchrol roves |act in the school-room. We must look higher than the 
throughout the land a new spirit moves. The vast mere authority of man. We must lift the soul of the 
hanks change in method was not the result of a sudden revo child. The teacher must throw around the child a re- 
ves of lution, but of cee Sonat The lessons of the | 'ig1ous atmosphere. 
yn Dr. past are not nor is the text-book thrown 


W. T. Harris, LL.D., Concord, Mass.. read a ad 
al ae ‘* Psychological Inquiry,” of which the fol 





heal teaching have introduced a new spirit into our school- 1. Learn to do by doing, is a paradoxical statement 
esting bowen Lge ag of nett “Tata of knowled fr th ge be of the great peimcipte of Cincation ge ten pn 
: we neo Vin, Cossene, poets intriog tolFretel erweg and 
education many demands made upon 2. Self-activity, being the true characteristic of 
3 ag, Fe nee Ve the nlhing petanigies becomes the fundamental basis of a cocou'el vebat 
Under our high of government it is a question 5, * aN three i ect—sense-percep- 
0 that concerns each of us that those whe partic in on wanetiam aching ‘She bathed roses 
h and the controt of the State should the in ce eption is self-activity. 
“gs en See staan be exercised properly.) * "4 are three of thi think- 
nt of Rare Bere ele pees a , the lowest stage, because it thinks of ob as 
seat, fy tébmet with the y.of the whole land, and has | tance ot Se nom 
ides ait — highest political body of truer mode of thought, because it thinks things in their 
dated country in the nation should extend | relations and mutval and recogoizes their 
rented be gpetge < heer: wietons mae weed yen cclentie Canning, 204 
Is J. W. Stearns, of Madison, Wis., read highest phase since it thinks relations 
ner on on: “The Common Schools and Morality.” their totality as esystem. 
i which will be in full in the a 5. Science aims to find the place of ev and 
Io [| Prot'G. Stanley Hall, Baltimore, Md. opened | ST erent in some eystem.” In a eclentifc ystem 
Zs . every fact throws light on every other fact, each 





relation, and its basis is self-activity, as the ultimate 
of explanation, and here science and rligion 


7. Subdivision and specialization are the necessary 
conditions of successful scientific investigations, Spe- 
cialization presupposes a division of the field of inquiry 
that is based on a priori principle. 

8, In the psychologyof the school-room there are certain 
difficulties in the way of smooth progress in the several 
branches. (a) From the symbolical to the conventional! 
stage of consciousness (the kindergarten system to the 
primary school). (b) Arithmetic stage, from simple 
aumbers to ratios and fractions, thence to algebraic 
methods. From simple etymology in grammar ([o 
syntex, analysis, and logic. 

9% The vicious psychology which treats the mind as a 
thing with ro called properties or faculties, rather than 
a self—activity with degrees of self-development. 


Rev. A, D. Mayo. of Boston, Maas., in a paper on 
‘How to Learn,” said: 


Two examples of the famous maxims of Comenive, 
“We learn to do by doing,” were shown in the case ofa 
poor, self-made man in a Florida pine woods, wholly 
uneducated and dependent on the outside world for 
nothing but the tire of his cart-wheels and the mill- 
stones that ground his corn ; making every other im- 
plement for his whole subsistence. and working ot his 
temporal salvation on his own line of operation. He 
was a veritable human curiosity, working everything 
out by bimself with industry, patience, and self s*cri- 
fice. But lacking the education which comes from con- 
tact with men, the knowledge of what has been done 
and the mental power that couples one’s self to the hu- 
man race he had come to nothing save a new object 
lesson to illustrate what any man anywhere comes 
te, who tries to get on bya literal acting out of the 
useful maxim, “Welearn to do by doing.” Contras*ed 
with this was the career of the famous architect coming 
home from his studies abroad, with his imagination full 
of forms of ideal beauty which were materialized into 
scores of noble buildings in different cities and states. 
He also learned ‘‘to do by doing.” 

What we call our individuality is the least part of ns ; 
only that little angle in which we are differentiated 
from the glorious, common human nature whereby we 


part-| are made in the image of Almighty God. So, while it 


is necessary that we should hold up in the new schools 
of our pew land the adage of wise old Comenius, we 
shall make the worst failure of the ages if we fall into 
the conceit that we are set up here on this western con- 
timent to begin from the beginning and make all things 
new. There is an absurd provincialism of a new c wn- 
try that does not know there has been any life of the 
ages before ; where man stands up a creature without a 
past; to whom history is only a last year’s almanac ; in 
whose light all the mighty achievements of mankind 
are matters of stolid indifference. Would not the hahit 
of absolute reliance on individual observation and veri- 
fication, essential as it is, become the most misleading 
of all delusions, sending forth into a new and forminx 
civilization a generation of eager and powerful youth 
with the inapression that this world virtually /egan 
with George Washington, and all! realms of life were a 
a blank sheet on which the new gospel must be written 
by every graduate? Why in our education can we not 
take up one good thing without dropping ano’ her? 
Let us covtun, lest we find ourselves reposing off on 
the side track of the ‘‘through route,” along which a 
nev generation may be carried to a better civilization. 


Dr. W. N. Hailmann, of LaPorte, Ind., said that 
the term ‘‘New Education” is entirely misapplied. 

Mr. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C., held that 
the new education is nothing more than the old 
education. 

Dr. Brooks, of Pennsylvania argued that there 
was such a thing as ‘“‘New Education,” but it con 
tained no new ideas. 

What was in the minds of the few is now being put 
ioto the minds of the many. What centuries ago was 
held by a mere handful, is now being taught in every 
school in the land. We learn certain things by domg 
and others by mental activity. 


Miss Clara Conway, of Memphis, Tern,, read a 
very able ron ‘The Child’s Enviroament.” of 
which the following is an abstract: 


1. Calture, nature, and the divine form a trinity of 
environment: Physical environment—climate, food an 
occupation: mental environment—heredity, govern- 
ment and institutions. Education, as a moral environ- 
ment, includes manners, beliefs, and all the influenc-s 
toat help in the formation of character. 

2. How does the question of moralenvironment #ffect 
us as teachers? Every human being is responsible to 
God, and under personal obligation to society. 

8. Faith is the first characteristic of childhood; trst, 
its embodiment. Encourage this faith and nature wili 
speak her own to his soul. If necessary t» 
repress a too fearless self-confidence, loving kindness is 
the means. The true teacher creates a new moral er- 
vironment about the child; one who is petulant, pas- 
sionate and unjust is at the head of a school of vice. 

4. The child is born into an infinite school; takes 
lessons from every rin nature. To awaker aod 
re Ae power is to put the child in harmony with 
God. atte ev. a an awakeniny 

es power . onand thought; wer to 
Rrage: reason and generalize; power to select aad us 
the best means to govern himself and lead others; a 
perfect moral environment is thus created. 

5. Heredity is only a habit; the philosophers claim if 

new can be made to favor the fixity of 





the surroundings 
an acquired the future progress of the race is 
mainly in our We first change the surroundings 
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of the ill-born or il-bred child; and then ‘labor’ for’ his te thety likely to diminish it{an@ntagual-iabor schools ave: Lessenl Yopeeta, ‘That the euisel boartet towne uxt 
prt ierewt in a te new condition; that is, for a complete|'as good a right to exist as some other educational estab-»y are: Bix Beant Beer Cy 
environment. Science tells us that ewts'ol inte cbvisuswalan phe oV boin 


is Larter harmony between au ‘organism and ‘its: 
happinees i y 


6, Words to young teachers. The ground of culture 
lies in nature, not ‘in calling, Faithfulness is all! "|A° 
false conformity besets weakness. Cultivate charm of 
manner; pe 


reoual magnetism is a tremendous power. 
Move steadily on, believing in the right and in the’ 
t mission; carping criticism cannot ‘harm 
TH want the best means possible. In the sharp battle 

een the old and the new, keep your ‘temper and 
guard your tongue. The ‘‘perfection of tolerance is to 
Sclerate intolerance.” Make these resolves your own to- 
day, and work them out nobly in your lives. 


Prof. Charles K. Wead, of Ann Arbor, Mich., pre 
sented a'paper on “The Téaching of Physics in 
Common Schools.” This able paper is in print, 
and will appear in the JOURNAL, 

Bret Randall Waite, Ph. D;, of Boston, Mass:; 

Spaper on “The Teecher’s Tenure of Office.” 
fies sai 

The equipments of men and womien in évery ih 
life is a fundamental necessity, in yiew of which, se 
can bestow neither too much nor too careful ‘atten 
upon the schools. |The public schools and the aa 
are to be duly recog as among the active efficien- 
cies which we vaguely describe as the “civil service.” 

ing our schools as parts of our civic machinery, 
and our teachers as public servants, we shall find nolack 
of opportunity for the application of civil’ service ret 
form in the conduct of our common schools. 

Precedence should be given to the fundamental prob- 
lem, how to bring the best talent to the work of public 
instruction, and how to keep it there. ‘The causé'of the 
evils \s chiefly found in the degradation of the public 
mind. . 

ize 
uence 


Let all who feel a necessity for the reform, o 
for the purpose of bringing in each state the influ 
of intelligent public sentiment. Let the appointing 
power be oh Pp in the hands of men of’ high intelli- 

nce, who will become the friends and counsellors of 

e teachers, Let our legislators demand the compliance 
of local tax payers, and school officers, with such statu- 
tory provisions for the support and retention of compe- 
tent teachers. as shall secure a remuneration prover. 
tioned to the character of the services rendered. 
the absolute control of our public schools in the made of 
state boards chosen by vote of the teachers of that 
state. 

Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, of Boston, Mass., opened the 
discussion by referring to the difficulties ta be over- 
come to bring about the suggested remedies: 

There are difficulties surrounding tenure of office 
which render it a hard problem, _Permanency leads’ to 
greater skill, . Whatever gives permanence to the 
teacher's skill is desirable—anything that leads to the 
contrary is undesirable. Poor and inexperienced teach- 
ers are leading obstacles to reform, The. public school 
service needs and demands better equipped teachers. 

John Hancock, LL.D., of Ohio, said: 

The best work performed by teachers is shown by 
those who have been given proper time oe complete it 
without being continuall harrassed by the 
of the near future. Efficient work is desirable. ‘Tenure 
of office should apply to those who properly train them- 
selves for school work. The sélection of school officers 
should be remoyed from the arena of partisanship. 


Mr.O. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, read an interesting 

per on ‘Teaching as a Business for Men,” of 
which the following is.an a’ 

1, Statistics show: That the average income of men 
teachers compares favorably with that of the profes. 
sions ; but that the range of compensation is com 
tively limited ; and that as a rule, experience of con- 
ai extent is regarded as a Giouner aca o- 

2. Hence, as a business, teaching ranks below first 
class for while it engages the first services of college- 

oP ner, men who must earn money, it fails to hold 
re ablest of them, and those that continue do so at a 
pecuniary disadvantage, in proportion as they are quali- 
fied to excel. 

8, The remedy lies : Not in geveral increase of wages ; 
not in pensions to retired teachers ; not entirely in 
abolishing annual elections ; but in promoting discrim- 
ination in the selection of teachers, that unfit candidates 
may be rejected, and the fittest secured at any price, 


Mr. Thomas Hampson of Washington, D. C., read 
a paper on ‘The Decline of Apprenticeship and the | 88 
Industrial School Question in the United States.” 
He said among other things: 

The defects in the existing ee are 
of such a character that no satis! ion of 
it can be reasonably expected: Asa Sohne substitute 
for it, every manufacturing city of considerable size 
should provide good scienufic instruction in the even- 
ing, free of cost, Srewtng i> be given a prominent place, 
and the instruction to practical in character, and 
bearing directly on the loca) industries. For instruc: 
tion in the day time in such cities there should <4 one 
or more well-equip) manual-labor schogls, to be at- 
tended by a succession of four or five volunteer. classes 
from the public sch ools during two or three hours each 
day ; the pupils volunteering to, be excused from some 
of the literary studies of the course, .A minor 
ad that would follow adoption of manual- 
labor by municipalities, would be t 
schools could be no 


been exaggerated ; private 


sonaes, Fe reproached with u 
pupils for working with ds. ae ti sions. 
cost has been =. private philanthropy reports. 


ities os county aud district institutes, and appoint’ the 


any hope man ae largely upon the character and 


get Drppetiz -peomneed 
sections of 
established, tind it a 
cases 'to- maintain preparator 
get their candidates 

so-called colleges, which are in_ reality only. ncesornina, 


and in many cases it may have been better 
bad been founded rather than colleges. , 
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THE, NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


“The National Council of Education met on the 17. 
in Grand Army Hall. 

Dr, Hooge, of Cortland, read a’ supplementary 
report of a sub-Committee on Hygiene UPOB | ¢ 
the subject of + Recess or no. Recess 
School.” 

The committee reported in 1884 against the no-recess 
pan; the subject was Mconiisliscad inn instructions to 

submit another report at this ‘time. The committee’ 
learhed t in 1884 of cases of serious physical ‘evils that 
came to persons from too close confinement, from 
being deprived of ities} to comply with the 
becessiues of the system, and from over-pressure in 

aan edema ‘commission im .Germapy. had, 
‘ecommended in 1884 that school hours should be. re- 





_—_ == | 


Juced 'to 26, 'to 28 and'to 82 hours week; and that 
upils must have other exercises astics. to 
good health. The committee to the i 


February, 1885, a circular letter of searching and ex- 
ane 8 oe upon the subject.of recess in schools, | © 
-twoc on the matter,were received 

the committee; these letters were from eleven states; 
per cent: of them favored the no-recess an, and 44 
a er cent. the recess plan. The no-recess plan has been 
operation 14 years in one place, : Adrian, Mich., but 
less than ee on an average; in the otlier places; 
two places ied the no-recess plan, and bad practi- 
cally abandoned it; the no-recess practice .has been ad- 
hone tree Ao =o and teachers, where it| has 





After a lengthy discussion the rt found the 
real point it the case to be **What shall constitute 
the Maximum of Hours for a SchoolDay for the 


Public Schools ?” 


An abstract. of the report.of the Commit 
Normal Education was nronenian by Princi c 
C. Rounds of Plymouth, N, H. 

Skill in the art.of momen is ecquived by practice in 
teaching, aud sane rary ce should be under siich care- 
ful inspection ruidaaue as will guard the pupil 
from foss or harm. ‘These conditions are best secured 
through carefully conducted practice: schools, 


The conclusions drawn by the committee from 
study of the questions, and from Lacy = 
servation and experience, in the several oth fob 
tions is, that there shouldbe sschonl both of ob- 
servation and of erection in every Normal school. 

The Committee anaee . Schon! mag meee 
report on. State School. Supervision, e 
chairman, Mr. J. H. Sweet of\Lafayette, Ind. The 
following ' were some of the points made: 


The State Board of Education should be composed 
chiefly of professional teachers, and the various public | 5¥ 
educational interests should be well represented. © It 
should take charge of the issuing of state certificates,” 
supervise state educational’ institutions, exaniine and 
license all local officers authorized to examine ‘and lit 
cense teachers throughout the state, exercise control 

ntendents. A county ‘or district ‘saperiz~’ 
tendent should have his i 
a long tenure of office. He Neevie have ‘powér to'ex- 
amine applicants for teachers and issue and’ ré- 
voke licenses. He should pigs binted by a ‘county 
board of education, formed 'of members of! the todal 
boards, and this county ‘board should have oversight of 
the svhools;in the county. 

A report of the Committee on ‘Secondary Educa. 
tion was made through their chairman, Dr. W. A. 
Mowry of Boston. 
** Academies, their’ Place’ and Function.”’ 
tained among other things the following: 


It ¢on- 


That the common schools and the high schools are igus, 


making rapid, progress, and in the course «f see bid 
fair to cover nee of the now occupied acad- 
emues, is true. But even when such a state of thin 
arrives, I believe there will be room fur the academy 
live and flourish. Towns under a certain size cannst 
afford a high school of the best sort, while an aeademy, | 3+ 
owing to 18 endowment, might flourish there. Then | 3 
many children do better if sent away from home for a 
while to\school, orphans.are educated largely. at acad- 
emies, and further, a small town offers better surround- 
ings than.a city, The value uf the college course for 


bpd of the 8. preparatory training. Wath all}; 
high my tbe luwDtains it is 
still oue of the most Bony = for te ronik to 
pared for the. coliege, Im the newer 
the colleges, which have, been 
a necessary in too many 

in order.to 
Y fitted. There are: many 


country, 
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report on’'*Reforme im Statistics.” trroagh: its 
chairman, ‘Hon. t Ww. abn oe cy said : ro 
The yalue of ate de nels’ firs th” broper 
classification ad ti pete t a re & uch 
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statistics are of great val (7 a 
A report on ‘* Methods df Pedag 


erode nat ha ey Harris, i in whieh the 
occurred : 


The term 
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Ene eyes ona rk pg toa child of 
siving ormation nso thout first exciting 
an gi din 7 A new, t ioral eh . 
stu mental scien in no schools 
py ones whee cea Bit tment 
was medize 45) The pe “advan- 
tages neh at farm, ies or culo 3 oh geehee. < Conviction 
e normal deve oat be gab Q hood’ is' the end 
pagal a5 sie ke should be subo as as’ means, 
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ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 4 


This division, was gale ‘te to.9 order by. by. the ad 
dent, Supt. Wm. N. Barringer, of 
The president. spoke of the, great as ee 


emies | acter of the work, and the: ancrease‘ of jedi 


the country. + J gail 
Z. Richards, x M., of Washington De, read 8 
paper-on,;‘Language@s an Educater."yy 1c 
Everything ia naturé and art has a ez» Allour 
environ tie.\te constitute the: + Hews 
the most ledrned who jo learned +e 
ses- | language of! nature 
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jag 0? a2 bros bas 8 33 
tions; as Well as necnvannns of 0 
resented aan Sieh anguage of sounds and 2. 
The main work.of school training is to make oar yous 
quainte this language ; Recicaas (a) it és the re- 
sérveif OF Btorehoure of all obtained by the 
observatiotsiand labors of others; and (b) becauee it is 
the chiefnedium for imparting knowledge. This arti- 
ficial language is to be learned by first presenting the 
thing; oF thovgbt, it represents, then ected by the 
aid of @ model, teacher, and fivally, by the aid of proper- 
Inpnepared) reeling bool %, to the laws of lan- 
py : fest them wil! Sos the nama der- 
em wil! make pupil under- 
a the Sanwuage’ ot the text-books to be used after- 
wards. dren fail to understand their text-books, 
because they do not understand their language. Hence, 
there should be always, in ae! Mew mtg A school, a 
series of reading books, which uld have ist, linguis- 
tic reading ae gh 2d, mare spn a ~tew | ; 
3dypgedgrapbical historical reading lessons ; 4 
pegetelorceel reading lessons ; 5th, botanical reading 
assons, and 6th, scientific reading lessons, etc., etc. 
When. we) haye such books, our ciiidren will enter up- 
onthe millenium of the “new education,” 


0. ‘E)' Meleny, Superintendent "of the Public 


Schools of rson; N: J., read an able paper on 
the “Object of Early School Training.” He said: 


may be rep- 


The aim of all education is the development of char- 
acter. is'attained through the training of the body, 
mind heart. This trainmg must begin in the ele- 


sehools. Higher education cannot accomplish 
it unless the elementary school lays the foundation. 
Childrea,.,should be, allowed to attend school at four 
years of; when Froebel's system forms a part of 
the. public, schook system. Our present preliminary 
course should.not begin before the eighth year, The 
fundamental, element in, elementary training should be 
the moral. development...This sbould be merged into 
the intellectual training. Nature should be the guide in 
all thig work... The great, educators have established 
this principle. Activity which is at the foundation of 
education, industries, and. progress 1s most intense in 
the a and must be directed to trai all his faculties 
and powers.’ “ The acquisition of knowledge is impor- 
tant as the means by which the power of 
ingmorte is developed, ‘The activity of all the powers 
of perception is required and must be stimulated. Edu- 
cators must appreciate the truth that the development 
of power in the child is the desideratum. The public 
must, be, educated to the idea. Also the teachers. We 
must alllearn and study the great masters. .We must 


1 Froebel.for the principles upon which the earl 
cctbat bekining ie Po, be, hence m 
Prof. I. R. Alera, of. Hamilton, O., read a 
-on, ‘‘Methods in Teaching Geography,” which 
wl appear in the JoURNAL, 
W: M. Griffin, of Newark, N. J., read a paper on 
the “A wen to the Mind.” 


No child is't6d dall to be taught if we teach him 


ly.' There are many streets that lead to all grand | - 


avenues, and patience, courage, love, faith, sympathy, 
self-control, enthusiasm, and common sense are the 
streets that lead the successful teacher to the. avenues 
of phe mind of his pupils which, in their turn, lead to 

e mind... 

Dare we any of us assert that there is a child undér 

our charge whose understanding we can not reach ? 
Letus not ferget when we return tv our schoul-rooms 
that itis:qurcprimlege to deal with mind, immortal 
mind, that whith is everlasting and indestructible. 
- The five senses are'the grand avenues leading to the 
grand céntral-station, the mimd. Too many veachers 
use but.one of these aod think the others of noimpor- 
tance. This is not right, for insome children one of the 
senses thay be very acute, while all the others are more 
or Jesssdormant. -Ttie teachers duty is to discover 
which sengevis the most acute and deal with that until 
the understanding is reached. I once tanght a class of 
children before an institute, and had dismissed them 
with a feeling of triampbh-—but alas ! I did not enjoy it 
long, for in walked a gentleman’ with a boy.who showed 
every feature-a tack of mental power. 

Bringing him.te thetable, the gentleman said, ** Pro- 
fessor, see what you can do with this boy.” I began 
thetask, first .thaking a point to become acquainted 
With the hitue fellow, talking to him about cats, dogs, 
bens, etc., andi when I had his confidence [ began the 
work, going through all I have already described (:.e., 

yw reach the mind through the different senses, 
orking fimst with sight, then hearing, then touch, 
etc.,) but with no success. At last-I said, “‘ Taere, my 
little feliow, stick out your tongue. Now 1 waut you 
to rap the tuble so many times (touching his tongue 
three times.) Do - believe it? I had him. I tried 
© confuse him, but: he would rap three times, and 


ter how much I may have thought so, because I bad m: 
desire to. makeshiow hate me. Idid not pny 
ence with him, because I desired him to be patient, I 
patos lai at him, because | haa no desire to wouna 


y 
fause they fear both their parents and teachers. 
‘eiiny ever suoseed y are made to 
Many a “who is over with animation, 
fullof life, and ‘fun, | is made to fairly 


Such a boy will learn if shut up im & room elf, 
though you bind bim hand and fook, yet wit he 
wledge. The teacher who deserves credit. ishe who 

awakens the sleepy mind. sa gia reaches that which 
all others have failed to reach, He it is, that like the 
pomlptos, who had finished his , May clasp 
his Sn and with joy exclaim, “ This is my handi- 
wor 

Hundreds and hundreds of teachers will go to their 
schools at the beginning of next term, are no 
more fit for the work in which they are engaged thana 
snail for rapid transit. 


| “What credit is due & teach who graduates a . 
intellizent boy with a high standing? Tyee} 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Normal Department, George P. Brown of 
Terre Haute, Ind.. president. held a mecting in the 
Court of Appeals room, Town Hall building. 
President Brown opened with an address on the 
relation of normal schools to the teachers’ reading 
circle. A committee of five was appointed to con- 
sider the subject of the president’s address, to de- 
termine what action should be taken by this de- 
— to realize the suggestions therein con- 
tained. 

The committee consists of .George P. Brown, 
chairman, and Dr. J. H. Hoose of Cortland, C. C. 
Rounds of New Hampshire, Robert Alien of the 
Carbondale normal o6l of  Iinvis, and A. R. 
Taylor, president of the Kansas normal school. 

‘The Function of the Normal School in Our 
Educational Systems,” was tlie © of a paper 
presented by Edward E. Sheib,; 

President of the State Normal School of Louisiana. 
lt will be published in the JourRNAL. 

Dr. Hoose read a’ very instructive on the 
‘** Educational Value of Common School Studies,” 
which was discussed by Messrs. Payne, Richards, 
Cook, Brooks, Bailey, Boughton, Lumry, Miller, 
and Barringer. 

A committee was appointed to report on the 
same subject at the next meting, consisting of Dr, 
J. H. Hoose ot New York, Prof. W,.H., Payne of 
Michigan and Dr. Edward Brooks of Pennsylvania. 


HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


The President, W. W. Folwell, being absent, Dr. 
Eli T. Tappan, of Ohio, was called to the chair. 
Prof. W. G. Williams, of Wesleyan University, 
Ohio, officiated as Secretary. 

On motion of President S. N. Fellows, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the name of this department, viz.: 
The Department of Higher Iustruction, shall be inter- 
preted to include the university, the college, the acad- 
emy, and the high school, and all ers in such 
inatibations, who are also members of the general asso- 
ciation, are invited to enroll themselves in this depert- 
ment. 

The gentleman appointed to.report a paper not 
being present, on motion the department took up 
the subject of the differences between the univer- 
sity and the college, and sp-nt an interesting and 
profitable hour in ‘the discussion ofthis theme. 
The debate, which was somewhat discursive, grad- 
ually drifted into the consideration of the com- 

ve educational value of the prescribed and 
of the elective courses of study in —— 

Prof. Andrew F. West, Princeton Col 
read a paper on *‘ The Relation of Secondary u- 
cation to the American University Problem.” 

Rev. Dr. S. N. Fellows, of the State University 
of Iowa, read an excellent paper on **The Practical 
Value of College Education.” It will appear inthe 


were fully discussed by the mem- 
mt, and ordered to be printed 


Both eph 
bers of the d p 
volume of the proceedings of the 


in the ann 
Association. 


~ 


Hon. John W. Holcombe, of Indiana, read a pa- 

pr on ‘* The County Superintendency,” in which 
sketched the great progress. of Indiana 

nally and educationally, and showed how her sur- 
prising educational advanee had been powerfully 
promoted by her simple and excellent system of 
school administration and supervision : 

From the pure democracy of the New England vil- 
lagé community, as devel i 
it results that in New EB 


weep Brew inee we and it is difficult to fiad 
grounds un which an external authority, state or coun- 
ty, may over the schools of the 


so jurisdiction 

In rapa the accumulation of a permanent 
en nit are og Rt ee tee 
the propert entire people, 

which are devoted by . ; 


ent of Public Instruction, élected by’ the people, and 
county superintendents, one fur each county, by’ the 
Sowuchip seb cneheraliony tule Ueaona icine 
less than 4 ci 





. M., Ph_D.,}) 


coltuuins of the JOURNAL - : 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 1 


mate-| Directors. Quite often they are wiser than he. 


“| RO, 
of 


elected by the people, who is also c 

with the genetal civil business of the township, po 
—s a day for his services. The county superin- 

jént's varied fields of activity may be indicated by 
enumerating his most important fonctions. He is the 
examiner of the teachers ; the visitor and inspector of 
the schools: the conductor of county in«titutes and 
director of township institutes ; a court of appeal in 
controversies: arising among trustees, teachers, and 
—— } the collector aud compiler of educational sta- 
istics; the medium of communication between the 
central authority and the schools being required by law 
to ecarry ont the directions of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and Supt. of Pablic Instruction ; a trustee-at- 
large for the county, as member and president of the 
county board of education. 


The county superintendentsin the twelve years since 
the erection of the offi-e have accomplished a wonderful 
amount of god. Thev have greatly raised the standard 
of the er’s qualifications, and by using examina- 
tion questions red ‘by the State Board of Education 
have secured uniformity throughout the state. They 
have graded or classified the country schools by intro- 
ducing a coursé of study, by which pupils are classified 
in oe asin city schools and carried over a course 
embracing all the prescribed common school branche. 
They have effected much improvement in the externals 
of the schools by educating trustees up to an apprecia- 
tion of good schools and a sense of their obligation to 
furnish ‘them. It is not too much to say that the county 
superintendents have doubled the efficiency of the 
country schools. 

Prof. J._E. Seaman. New Orleans, read a paper 
on ‘‘Hieh Schools and the State.” 


First, assuming it to be the duty of the state to es- 
tabhsh public schools, I proceed to consider the diver- 
sities of opinion as regards the duty to provide for what 
is called the ‘‘secondary education.” 

Again, assuming the general proposition that, in any 
form of government, the source of power should be 
educated, I consider the question, What scope should the 
state, in her educational enactments, give to the term 
‘teducation ?” I attempt to show that the circumscribed 
course of rudiments, as taught iu the lower sckools, is 
not the education required in the premises, and that 
the high schools meet the demand. 

Among the reasons, each more or less expanded, why 
the state should liberally support the high schools, I 
offer the following : (1.) They lift up the lower schools 
to a hi and better work. (2.) They bring together 
children of the rich and the poor, thus affording an 
portunity for the development of social habits which 
are mutually beneficial, and which break down one of 
the most formidable obstacles to the erowth of liberal 
views of society and free government.(3.) They prepare 
to meet the impending conflict between labor and capi- 
tal, and the onward strides of socialism and communism. 
(&)The duty of the state to establish primary schools 
implies the duty to provide them with permanent and 
reliable teachers; the high and uormal schvols, the oni 
sources whence can be obtaine! at all times suck 
teachers. (5.) In view of the wonderful progress of the 
sciences, arts and inventions, the high schools in this 
age are as necessary as the primary schools a century 
ago. (6.) Too many hands i this country, and too 
little brain power, and hence the necessity to educate 
more rather than less. 

The following objections to the high schools are an- 
swered: (1.) The high school, unfits for all kinds of 
manual labor. (2.) The elementary studies are sufticient 
for the masses. (8.) The studies of the high schoo! are 
wae a practical. (4.) The cost of the high 
school. 


_ Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, Col., spoke in relat- 
ion to “The School Superintendent as a Business 


Man.” He said: 
A general ration is required for all -pecial work. 
The same f n for efficient citizenship is needed 


forthe merchant as for the schoolmaster. The neces- 
sary business qualifications for the success of a superin- 
Senden’ do not differ from those required by other lines 
of duty. A superintendent shoulu have the business 
ability to receive abuse without immediate and passionate 
resentment, He may resent an injury, but not to the 
peril of the institution with which he is identified. The 
business man is onhand promptly in troublous times; 
The superintendent proclaims his lack of business ability 
when he quarrels with mechanics and janitors. He fails 
in business tact when be assumes the ignorance of his 
associates upon the school committee or Board of 
It is 
business to prevent unreasonable outlay in school ex- 
pendivnne. A business mans familiar with the public 
ial management of the municipality in which he 
lipo: ipo watendent must be, for upoa his know!l- 
edge expenditures in other directions must 
depead the reasonable outlay for schvols. 
-On motion of Mr. Metcalf, the department fav- 


jored the plan of gradation in rural schools, and 


that the matter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Association. 


INDUsTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Industrial Department met at the Second 
Baptist Church, President H. H. Belfield, of Chica- 
in the chair. The Secretary, S. R. Thompson, 
New Wilmington, Del., read a report on ‘The 
of Industrial Education During the Year 
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tio: h doubt of its success was expressed, but 
resale’ bas exceeded. ths expectations of tog Thawte 


guine. 

Mr. Chas. H. Ham, of Chicago, read a paper on 
“The Educational Value of Manual Training. 

Bacon’s definition—‘‘Education is the cultivation of 
a just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the mind and 
things,”—-is adopted asthe basis of this discuésion. That 
of Pesialozzi is identical in rt—‘' Educa- 
cation is the geseration of power.” 
definition of education is ‘‘The devel 
powers of man to the culminating point of action,”— 
action in the arts. Then follows this interrogative 
osition—‘‘Has this power iu the concrete, the power 
do some useful thing for man ?—Is not this the last 
analysis of educational truth?” 

Civilization and education are convertible terms. 
Civilization is the art of rendering life agreeable; and 
art products constitute the basis of the comforts of civi- 
li life. In a word: the great gulf between the savage 
and the civilized man has been spanned, by the seven 
hand tools. Hence tools constitute the great civilizing 

ency of the world; and therefore the ultimate object 
of education is the attainment of skill in the arts; for 
it is through the arts that all branches of learning find 
expression. Science and philosophy, then, are merel 
means to an end—the end pointed out in Bacon’s 


aphorism—‘‘The goal of the sciences is the endowment 


of human life with new mventions and riches,’ 


The hand is the organ of wisdom, and the training of || 


it reacts upon the mind. The illiterate apprentices of 
England who developed into great inventors, discoverers 
and constructors, and became learned men at. the same 
time, cited in support of the proposition, also the testi- 
mony of modern instructors in manual training insti- 
tutions. 

The hand is the organ of power, for it wields the 
mechanical forces. England has been made great, not 
by statesmen and legislators, but by civil engineers, 
inventors, discoverers, and mechanics; and these men 
were educated, not in the schools of England, but in 
her workshops and private technical educational insti- 
tutions. 

The neglect of the governments of the world to pro- 
vide for education in and — the arts, shows how 
far-reaching has been the baleful influence of Plato, 
who said: “All the useful arts we think WP 

The hand is the organ of truth. It tests the specula- 
tions of the mind. It searches for the truth and finds 
it. The mind indulges in false logic without instant 
detection. But fcr the hand to move falsely is to 
duce a mis hapen thing, which in its construction gives 
the lie to its maker. In aword: the hand is scarcely 
less the guide than the agent of the mind. It is the 
mind’s rudder, its balance wheel. It is the mind's 
monitor. Itis constantly ——— to the mind, by 
its acts to *‘Hew the line, let chips fall where they 


may.” 

The wisdom of the hand is accounted for by Sir Char- 
les Bell's discovery of ‘‘muscular sense"—a set of 
nerves bearing messages from the hand to the brain, as 
the complement of the set of nerves which bear mes- 
sages from the brain to the hand. 

Out of this proposition springs its corollary, namely : 
‘The band is a poten'ial moral agent, for it is able to 
show to the mind in things the beauty of truth and the 
hideousness of falsehood. 

The hand is the preserver of the power of speech. 
Connected thoughts depend upon werds, and words up- 
on objects ; and all artificial objects owe their existence 
to the hand. Hence, if the hand should cease to labor 
n the arts, the scope of speech would finally be reatrict- 
ed to the expression of the wants of savages subsisting 
on the native fruits of field and forest. ; 

The disposition to undervalue the hand is an inheri- 
tance from the speculative philosophy of the ancients. 
Plato regarded the soul’s residence in the body as an 
evil ! 

The effect of this false doctrine has been to degrade 
manual labor ; and it is not less absurd than wicked to 
treat manual labor with contempt, since to it we owe 
all the visible results of civilization. 

Mechanics stand the test of scrutiny better than mer- 
chants ; civil engineers and architects are more compet- 
ent than railway presidents, lawyers, ju and legis- 
lators. Why? Because the former are educated in the 
world’s workshops and institutions of technical instruc- 
tion. They are trained in things, while the latter have 
only the automatic wor] training of the schools, 

Ninety-seven merchants in a hundred fail; lawyers 
and judges produce a most pitiable wreck of justice, 
and the statutes of legislators wear outina year. But 
every |: comotive that leaves the shop is perfect; 
bridges last a hundred years, and the works of archi- 
tects and builders stand as monuments of skill and 
fidelity long after'their makers are turned to dust. 

The cause of these failures—of merchants, judges 
lawyers, and legislators—is this: Subjective me 
processes (the word training of the schools) are auto- 
matic, and hence they neither generate power nor pro- 
mote rectitude. They enfeeble rather energize the 
brain. Ideas and things are indissolubly connected, 
and a system of education which separates them 1s 
fundamentally defective. 

Why store the mind wi*h facts which are useless un- 
til applied to things, if they are not tobe applied to 
things! And if they are to be applied to things, why 
not teach the act of so =p: bony benign ? The system of 
education that does not do this is one-sided, incomplete, 
unscientific. 

Selfishness is the arch-enemy of virtue; from it all 
forms of 1mmorality spring, and its last analysis is total 
depravity. But the literature of all the ages, which is 
_ fruitage of education, is full of maxims in honor of 


fishness. 
Napoleon the First was the very Siblbndtioes se siiain:\ Geeedinpsune buns broadened as to include such a study 


and dec that ‘‘Every one of the mil- 

readers , Or memoirs, or lives of Na- 

on delights in iW bean vee tsdrnuys ra Apacer 

wo Le sg It w impossible to draw a more 

sweeping im ment of prevailing methods of edu- 

cation is of Mr, Emerson ; for the millions who 

read their own. history in that of Napoleon are what 
education has made them. 

A system of education co: exclusively of men- 
tal exercises promotes selfishness because it is subjec- 
tive... Its effects flow inwaid; they relate wholly to 
self. All purely mental acquirements become a part 
of self, and so remain until transmuted into things 
through the agency of the hand. 

But manual training promotes altruism because it is 
Objective. Its effects flow outward ; they relate not to 
self, but to the human race, and so exert the natural 
reflex moral influence of a good act upon the mind. 
| Morality is a vital principle whose exemplification con- 
sists in doing justice; and it follows that morality can no 
more be acquired by memorizing a series of maxims 
than the art of using tools skillfully can be acquired by 
studying the laws of mechanism. 


Mr. W. F. M. Goss, of Lafayette, Ind , read a 
oo entitled ‘‘An Outline of Technical Work for 
Manual Training School.” 


ART EDUCATION. 


The Department of Art Education was called to 
order by President Fuchs of the Maryland Insti- 
tute, Baltimore, Md 

A paper on “ Drawing in Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools,” illustrated by drawings of pupils, 
lke read by Mrs. E. Dimmock of Chicago. She 
sald: 

Drawing is practically underlying all industries. It 
is the language of form, silent but forceful. It is an 
educational power, It disciplines the mental faculties, 
stimulates the moral nature and develops the child, 
Begin with a lesson on form, present objects to enlist 
attention, call attention to the general characteristics 
and details of form, Attention must be given to form- 
ing good habits of body and books. Pencil holding is 
important. Cultivate freedom of execution and inde- 
pendence of expression. 


The paper was discussed by Mrs. Hicks and 
Messrs Goodnoe, Brackett, and Cole. 

Ot'o Fuchs, of Baltimore, presented a paper on 
“Evening and Industrial Drawing Schools,” in 
which he set forth and explained the great auvan- 
‘tages young men, whether engaged in any indus- 
trial occupation or not, derive from attending 
these schools. 

The drawing taught in the primary and grammar 
schools should be so das to give to pupils that 
elementary preparativn which they need to enable them 
to take uo the work 1m industrial drawing, as well as in 
manual training schools, without haying to go all over 
the rudiments again; e character of the work be- 
longing to the Industrial Drawing School may be classi- 
fied into three divisions: free-hand, mechanical, and ar- 
chitectural. The pooece still in vogue 1n many places 
of copying from the flat is uneducational. Many schools 
claim to produce original designs of houses and machin- 
ery, which in every case is either copied ur bad, since 

ood original designs of such things cannot be made by 

ys or men who lack the thorough knowledge of con- 

struction and design which they must have to entitle 
their work to the name ‘Original Design.” 


Prof. Geo. H. Bartlett, Principal of the Massa- 
chusetts Normai Art School, addressed the depart- 
ment on the course of study now employed in the 
Normal! Art School. 


The Normal Art School of the is not that of the 
—, Those who produce drawings only are no 
jonger considered properly trained teachers. Former 
students have been obliged to get their training as 
teachers after leaving the school. The demand at pres- 
ent for teachers of the best class issuch that it is impos- 
sible to get time enough to complete their training. 


Prof. Walter 8. Perry of Worcester, Mass , presen- 
tedan poy ee & instructive address on ‘ Draw- 
ing in the High Schools.” His remarks were illus- 
trated by an excellent exhibit. He said: 

The work of the high school is based, as is all work 
in the primary and grammar schools of Worcester, on 
the three-fold division of the subject as shown in the 
exhibit, viz: constructive drawing, relating to the 
facts of form; representative drawing, relating to the 
appearance of form, and decorative drawing, relating 
to the decoration of form. This three-fold division of 
the subject admits of an arrangement of principles, 

eatures and methods of teaching in such a way 
that the study can be as systematically graded as any 
other public school study. The course for the three 
years consists of : light and shade drawing from models, 
objects, and casts, and working drawings from models 
in wood and castings of bearings, etc., for the first year; 
light and shade in color from plant-form from copy and 
nature, and a study of harmony of color as iljustrated 
by historic ornament and in ori inal designs by pupils 

drawings from valves, machine detai ,and 
‘ace de’ for the second year; and harmony 
of color and higbt and shade from t-form from na- 
ture, with designs and colored objects with background, 


i 


man coescqed. amnabennana construction the 
year, 
It is to be hoped that while adyance is being made in 
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practical features of making working-~dra 
etc., the two divisions of Be OB agg meth a 


ot bistertnl econmnrat tn Yop. fn ond sound os te Roc 
rawin 
studies of the high chool. . 
bihostpped cn leteetine en on eal 

an in’ g paper on ‘ ing in 
Normal Schools.” The ill i i am 
ones one examples of terra cotta work made 


by pup 

Chas. M. Carter of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, Boston, addressed the de ment on 
Industrial Drawing for Pri Grammar 
Schools. He illustrated an exhibit from Guincy, 
Mass., the method emploved in teaching at t 
Massachusetts Normal schools, the Normal Art 
School, and at State Teachers’ Institutes. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 


President Daniel B. of Salem, Mass, 
called the department to order, and read a paper 
on the “The Importance of Music as a Branch of 
School Education.” The com tive claims of 
music as a means of mental culture were first con. 
sidered. This mcluded a discussion of the infiu- 
ence of music in the development of the perceptive 
faculties, the memory, the recollection, the imag. 
ination, the judgment, and the reason. Secondly, 
the moral effects of music were shown, as exhibited 
in the school, the family, and society. Thirdly, 
the value of music in its physiological relation was 
discussed : 

Music is entitled to hold a conspicuous place in the 
course of common school instruction ; the benefits aris. 
ing from this study are limited to no class or condition, 
but manifest themselves in the life of every individual, 
in every family circle, in every social gathering, in 
every house of worship, in short, at all times and in all 
places, when and where the brighter, happier, higher 
emotions and aspirations of the heart and soul seek to 
find utterance. 

Prof. T. H. Brand of Madison, Wis., Secretary of 
the Music Department, read a paper on ‘ Voice 
Building, Physical Culture, and ition.” He 
commenced by referring to a period of forty years 
ago, when he was stricken with paralysis, depriy- 
ing him of the use of speech for two years, owing 
to extra exertions for public entertainment. This 
incident he utilized as an incentive for more care 
in teaching singing in the primary department of 
public schvols. @ also advocated a thorough sys: 
tem of physical culture combined with vocal drill, 
and considered it as indispensable in inspiring 
thoughtfulness for the occasion. Incidents in his 
life while with a band of Chippewa Indians were 
introduced, demonstrating the form of h used 
by that nation, and the practical application of 
sounds of words to comply with their meaning. 
Prof. Theo. F. Seward followed with demonstra- 
tion of the Tonic Sol-fa system of singing witha 
class of about thirty children, which was very in- 
teresting. 

Prof. B. Jepson, of New Haven, Conn., read an 


excellent paper on ‘A Plea for the Elements of 
Music in Primary Grad 


es,” 

Music is taught in some form or other in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, and the meagre results 
in some and the total fatlure in others, is due to 
the superficial manner in which music has been and is 
stilltaught by some musical “professors.” That the 
public school music teachers have at last been recog- 
nized by the Natioral Associa: ion of Teachers, as some 
thing more than a fifth wheel to the educational coach, 
is a matter of congratulation. It is folly to use music 
in the school-room merely to ante the general order of 
exercises, As thus used it will always fail and ought 
to fail, and the public under pressure of hard times are 
always ready to cut off what they describe as ornamen- 
tal branches. 

The hook of knowledge must now-a-days be baited 
witb some fanciful color, form, or design. The strain 
placed upon children in learning the position of do, mi 
and sol with ordinary white crayon has been much 
alleviated by substituting blue do, red mui, yellow sol, 
etc. For myself Ido not believe that the children of 
the present generation are fools, and when they are in- 
capable of learning the first simple steps in music with- 
out recourse to the methods deseribed, I believe the lack 
of brains is not all on their side. 

Marching songs, and the combination of music with 

nastics is disastrous to a mapagement of the 

reath, emission of pure tone, attention to time, careful 

regard for expression and vorrect pronunciation of words 
or syllables. 

I would not discard song singing, far from it, but! 
would teach children to regard it as of secondary 10- 
portance, I advise at least fifteen minutes per day ia 
the lower grades to be given to some form of elemet- 
tary drill which shall be to the child a beginning in bis 
musical education and which he need never unlearn ia 
after years. 

Omit the practice of music in the high school if you 
must, but begin and keep up systematic instruction i 
primary grades. - 

Prof. L. W. Mason, of Boston, Mass., follo 
with ‘Remarks on Rythm,” and said: 

As children must have a know: of ap! 
a sufficient vocabulary to ee ene mn 
words before they commence task of eo 

.to music and 





open must, by listening 


possess a clear idea of music before 
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attempting to read. music from notes of ny kind, It is 
Guster, very, Sapomens »that tS s ould be some 
method as to the selection of songs, both as to the words 
apd the music. 

Prof; H. E. Holt, of Boston, with a class of chil- 
dren from that place, gave a delightful class exer- 
cise. He read @ paper on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching 
Vocal Music,” which appears in this number of the 
JoURNAL. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


President W. N. Hailmann opened the meeting, 
and Mrs. E. D. Woodward of Ohio, was appointed 
secretary. In bis address the president formulated 
the purpose of the department, created last year. 

As I understand the spirit that animated the friends 
who petitioned for the creation of this department, 
their aim was not so much te foster and develop the 
kindergarten as such, as it was to secure a thorough 
testing and sifting of kindergarten principles and 
methods, aud to devise ways and means for a full and 
generous application of what might be found valuable 
and available, in the educational work of the school, 
The chief problems which they hoped the kindergartea 
department might solve, are: What are the principles 
and methods by which the kindergarten arouses even in 
little children so deep, broad, and generous an interest 
in life and the things of life? How does the kioder- 
garten at so early a period in child-life secure that 
thoughtful mastery of self and surroundings which is 
the root of character and efficiency in hfe? How does 
itsecure that rounded, “complete living,” which neg- 
lects no faculty, does violence to no faculty, strains no 
taculty, but leads them all into a healthy, joyous, . 
ing activity, that makes life consciously worth |i 
at every step? To what extent do their principles 
methods apply to the period of school-life? What 
modifications are needed in the aims and ways of 
school-life to make it a continuation of the y; 
vigorous soul-and-body- growing 80 conspicuously begun 
in the kindergarten ? 

It is evident that the solution of these problems im- 
phes a wide range of inquiry. It will not be enough 
toexamine the existing status of this Lindergarten and 
to gear these twu wheels into each other. So super- 
ficial a proceeding might lead us astray, and our la 
might raiseonly new hindrances to the development 
of childhood and of educational practice. There is 
much to warn us against such narrowness in the con- 
dition of kindergartens that work only tor the moment, 
and do not look beyond the short span of child-hfe 
with which they bave to deal; and more yet in the fail- 
ures of many primary schools that have msulted the 
memory of, Froebel and vitiated their own work by the 
introduction of some kindergarten occupations as ‘‘busy 
work”, . . ~ . If we would do our work acceptably, 
and place ourselves in the trend of progress, we should 
inquire into the history and laws of child-growth, as 
well as the histury and laws of the deve —— of 
humanity; we should work in the full light of the errors 
and successes of educational work at all times and 
places; our work should be in conscious harmony with 
thatof the thoughtful mother who has strengthened 
her love with insight, as well as with the high school or 
university that has ‘ifted its feet out of the mire of 
middle ages; we should emancipate ourselves from the 
kindergarten manual with 1s sleepy crudities and de- 
lusive sequences, and lift ourselves upon tue broad plat- 
form of science and art, and fill our hearts with widest 
love and deepest faith. 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bond of Florence, Mass., then 
read a paper on “The Kin rten in the Mother's 
Work,” which will be publi 
JOURNAL. 

Dr. J. W. Dickinson of Mass,, being unable to be 
present, Mr, AJbert G. Boyden of Mass., read his per 
peron ‘The Relation of the Kindergarten to the Pri- 
re School.” The author said among other 

ngs: 

Every child either at home or in an organized class 

from bis early years be directed ia ~ 
taneous activity. If the child can be started off 
the first in the race of life in a way that will co-operate 


with nature in producing natural results, the primary | tion 


school will not be burdened with preparing bim t» be- 
gin his public school work. 


Mrs. Eudora Hailmann read a paper on * Some 
Essentials of the Kindergarten”: 
While tbe kindergarten could show much material 
during the Jast twenty years, there has been a 
still more remarkable growth in the idea itself ; a broad, 
catholic — has taken the place of narrow sectarian- 
ism ; the kindergarten has ceased to be a convenience 
of the few, and its principles and methods have 
‘0 pervade the primary schools, and bid fair to vatal- 
we the work even in higher de ts. Among the 
‘sential features of the kindergarten are the thought- 
ek for the time eldouent in B Krowth ee yey 
music, and a trustfu es oO 
between the children " acy ~ 
are selected, not because they are necessarily the most 
‘mportant, but because they seemed to need most urg- 
‘tg. There is among us not uofrequently a nervous, 
an ee ao our children smart 
Wy, at the expense of thoroughness, breadth of 
‘alon, intellectual power, and modesty. 
Pens kindergartens make the impression that chil- 
and teacher are in a chronic state of dress-parade. 
American children become seif-conscious early 
hout auy special traming, ard this tendency is 
tbly one uf the most serious hinderances wo 
fowth. It is generated and fostered in the home and 
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tee such expressions as, “ Now, darling, 
show not toe pat or pened Bae * Make your 
bow and recite your piece for the gentleman.” In other 
words, “* Make a show of yourself.” ‘‘ Recite your les- 
son in vanity.” 

Music contributes more than any other educational 
influence to the uplifting of the emotional nature ; ev- 
ery variety and shade of feeling in the human breast 
finds an ized expression in music. I deplore the 
jnocegreame fitting of the simple, wnocent words of 
child to the warmive, ri melodies of common 
street songs, as well as the use of incomprehensible 
German songs translated into our language by persons 
destitute of poetic grace ; and plead earnestly for chul- 
dren's 8 in which the music might correspond to 
—_ ideals, and the melody be in harmony with the 
w Ss. 


Cultivate that simple, trustful spirit of one-ness be- |}, 


tween children and kindergartner which may transform 
even an old-fashioned primary school into a paradise of 
childhood, the absence of which renders the mort elab- 
orate ki en outfit. an illusion and asnare. In 
this spirit is the very roct of the spiritual and religious 
ghee of our being ; and all educational systems which 

© not contemplate the cultivation and strengthen:ng of 
these phases are deficient at the very core. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Kindergarten : 
In view of the recognized value of kinde m educa- 
in training the sensibilities and the wit and in de- 


tion 
veloping self-activity, it is 
‘Resolved. we trust the time is near at hand when 


the true principles of the will guide all ele- 
mentary Gaining and when public sentiment and legisla+ 
tive enaciment will incorporate the kindergarten into our 
public school system. 


Tenure of office: 


That the growing Mppestance of the teacher’s tenure 
should secure for that subject a higher place on the list of 
topics known as “ Civil Service Reform.” While it is gen- 
erally admitted that the tenure is intimately rela to 
many important phases of education, and that reform is 
urgently called for, there is still need of a much fuller dis- 
cussion of the re in its practical bearings. The tenure 
should be practically co-extensive with the period of suc- 
cessful service, neither stopping short of nor ng be- 
zona this limit; but the question is, how we secure 

hat end? Such are the importances and difficulties of the 
subject, that we recommend the appointment of a commit- 
tee of five to report on it next year. 

Supervision of Schools: 

We commit this Association unreservedly to both local 
and general rn of public schools, while in some 
states fully erentiated systems of supervision have ap- 

ared, embracing city, county, or district, and state super- 

tendence in others, one or more of these necessary parts 
of a com system are Er and in still others only a 
faint ou is discernible. some states, county or 
district ision is the great need of the hour. 
parts of country uniform courses of study for district, 
schools, and the grading of the pupils in them is attract- 
ing much attention, and we recommend the subject to the 
mds of public education everywhere as of the first im- 
portance. 

Higher education of women: 

We heartily give the support of our encouragement and 
sympathy to the higher institutions of learning that open 
ne r doors to 


In many 


women, and we seein this action 

ise of such attainment as will fit women, and 

especially women teachers for places of the highest honor 
and usefulness, 


Approving Council work: 

We express our h ap ion of the work accom- 
plished by the Council, and we believe that its general 
methods 


of work are sound, and, if thoroughly pursued, 
ble results. ’ 4 


The use of tovuls: 


We recognize the educational value of training the hand 
to skill in the use of tools, and recommend t 
be made as far as practicable for such training public 


Drawing and music: 
The public interest requires that instruction in drawi 
ond waste should form an integral part in the education 


National educational museum: 


We commend the efforts of the Commissioner of Educa 

to retain, in connection with the Bureau of Ed 

the best illustrations of the conditions and appliances 

education exhibited by foreign countries at New Orleans. 

We believe a museum of the best illustrations of this char- 

pad in the control of = i. Saeed to oy 
w may obtain ens by 

or exchange, will be specks promotive of improvements 

in all our schools. 


National aid to education: 


In view of the fact that among more than 50,000,000 of | Dutton, 


bf 1850, there are 


makin 
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of 
now | of Virginia ; 8. B. Brown, 


Bonawens wt too eke eken abe ee import wanes ot than 
t Oo 
measure, and to render to the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the two Houses such aid and information as will 
be ih their power to communicate, to help forward the work 


ro b 
4 lved, That the secretary of this association be, and he 
is hereby to cause to be prepared, copies of these 
resolutions, signed by the president and countersigned by 
the secretary of this association, and transmitted to the 
it of the Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
tatives — the assembling of the next Congress 
of the United States. 
Education in Alaska: 


This association rejoices to know that Congress has 
vided for sch ing the children of Alaska: and that Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson has been designated as agent to organize 
these schools. We know of no one so well qualified as he is 
for this distant and difficult task, and we send him our 

eartiest greetings. 


Indian education: 


We heartily commend the efforts made to solve the so- 
ca Indian problem by educating the young Indians out 
of the savagery of their parents into the industries and at- 
tainments of civilization, in which famiiies shall be set 
apart by themselves in well-ordered houses with individual 
peesensien of land and other property, and enter as pro- 
poems neem the duties and accept the obligations of citi- 
te Pp. 


Reading circles: 
The o circles for promoting the 


‘ion of 
literary and professional culture of teachers is a movement 
worthy of universal extension 


Sympathy for Gen. Grant: 


Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, the foremost citizen of the United 
States, the great military captain of the age and the con- 
stant and earnest friend of education, lies dangerously ill 


in our neighborhood, on Mount McGregor, awaiting with 
calmness, courage, and resignation the issues of life or 
death. We, the members of the National Educational As- 


sociation, representing the great body of American teech- 
ers, extend to Gen. Grant our tenderest sympathies in bis 
severe trials, and express our admiration of his sublime 
fortitude, our hopes for his recovery, and our earnest pray- 
ers for the Divine Aid in the hour of hissorest needs. 


This resolution was adopted by rising, and the 
president and secretary were instructed to tele- 
graph the above to Gen. Grant at Mount McGre- 
gor. 

The following telegram was received: 

MrT. McGrecor, N. Y., July 17, 1885. 

Gen. Grant thanks the Association for their resolutions, 
and wishes their efforts in the cause of education the 
greatest success. F. D GRANT. 


The following resolution of thanks was also 
adopted : 

The hearty thanks of the Association are due and ten- 
dered to the various individuals, societies, and corporations 
in Saratoga Springs and abroad, for valuable services ren- 
dered in connection with this twenty-fifth annual meeting ; 
first, to all railroad corporations afranting reduced rates of 
fare to and from Saratoga, and other concessions ; sec- 
ond, to all the prietors and managers of hotels and 
boarding-houses for reduced rates; third, to the Board of 
Education of Saratoga rings. and the officers of churches 
and public buildings, for the use of their rooms for our 
meetings and all other favors extended ; fourth, to the 
writers of papers and the s ers who have contributed 
valuable tional th t by papers and discussions, 
and to Saratoga Springs for valuable reports; fifth, to 
President Soldan and his associates of the executive board 
for their unusual efforts to make the meeting a success in 
numbers and influence; and lastly, to all others who by 
voice, pen, or other effort have contributed of their ability 
to make this gathering one of the most interesting and 
profitable in the history of the Association. 


THE CLOSE. 


The session closed with short addresses from 
representatives of the various sections of the 
United States. Principal C. U. Rounds spoke for 
New England. Dr. J UU. Hoose for the Middie 
States, Dr. E. E. White and President G»-ge T. 
Fairchild, of Kansas, for the We+tern States, Miss 
Clara Conway. J M. F. Irwin, and Supt. 3, M. 
Finger for the South. 

President Soldan, after some brief remarks of an 
er oe N character, Miroduced the presideat- 

r. N. A. Calkins, of New York. who deliv- 
ered a brief address, and then declared the twenty- 
fifth annual session of the National Educational 
Association adjourned. 


President—N. A. Calkins, of New York. 
—W. EB. f 


: , 0 . 
Treasurer—K. C, Hewitt, of Ill 
Vice-Presidents—F. Louis Soldan, of Missouri: S. T. 
of Conn.; James MacAlister, of Penn.;: L. D. 
Brown, of Ohio; Julius D. Dreher, of Virginia; 8. M. Fin- 
r, of North Carolina: Edward E. Sheib, of Louisiana: J. 
‘win, of Texas; J. W Stearns, of Wisconsin: J. L. 
Pickard, of Iowa ; Z. Richards, of the District of Colum. 
mes ihe — hn Ea f 
unsellors-at- ohn ton, of the District of Co- 
lumbia ; E. E. White, of Ohio. 
Counsellors—W. J. Corthel!, of Maine ; C.C. Rounds, of 
New ey ee Justus Dart, of Vermont ; Sarah E. Doyle 
R a ; Charies D. Mine, ot Conn. i Metate, of 
; W. N. Barringer, of New Jersey ; H. 5. Jo 
Penn. ; G. Stanley Hall, of Maryland ; SC. Armetrone. 
of West Vu. ; Charlies E. Tavlor. 
; V. C. Dibble, of South Carolina: J. M. 
of Georgi ; Julia Tutweiler, of Alabama: J. B. 
: n, of Louisiana ; . Hayes, 
Arkansas ; Clara Conway, of Tenn ; W. D. Parker. 


is ; S. 5. Parr, of Indiana; 





of Kentucky ; Robt. Stevenson, 
2 


of Minnesota ; J. S. 
of Kansas; E. H. Long, 

ones, of Nebraska; John Swett, 
Colorado . . C. Hall, of Ari- 
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Charles S. Young, of Nevada ; Larkin Duntou, of Mass. 
W. H. Payne, of Michigan. 
SECTIONS. 


THE COUNCIL. 

President, Daniel D. a of Salem, Mass.; Vice~ 
dent, H. S. Jones, of E Pa.; Secretary, George 'P, 
Brown, of Terre Haute, Ind. 

NORMAL, j 

President, Principal Albert G. Boyden, of Bri ter, 
Mass.; Vice-President, Principa! Geo. L. Os , of War- 
rensburgh, Mo.; Secretary, E. H. Cook, of Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

President. Jerome Allen, of New York City, Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. W. Coy, of Cincinnati ;. Secretary, Prof. E. J, 
James, of University of Pennsylvania, Execntive Commit- 
tee: four yeirs, W. A. Mowry, of Boston; three ‘years, 
Prof. E. E. Smith, of Indiana; two years, Rev. Dr. 8. N. 
Fellows, of Iowa: one year, Chancellor J, A. Lippincott, 
of Kansas University. 

MUSICAL. i 

President, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Baltimore ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, O. Westcott, Chicago, IIL; at § F. H. Brand, 
Madison, Wis.; Executive Committe, L, W, Moran, 
Boston, Mass.; T, F. Seward. Orange, N. J.; O. Blackman, 
Chicago. Tll.; and N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland, O. 


FREBEL INSTITUTE. 

President, W. N. Hailmann, La Porte, Ind; Secretary 

Mrs. FE. A. Blaker, Indianapolis, Ind.; Treasurer, Hon. John 

Hitz, Washington, D. C.; and an Advisory Board of thirty 

members from the different states and territories repre- 

sented. i 

ART. 

President, Walter S. Goodnough, Columbus, O.; Vice- 

President, Chas. M. Carter, Boston, Mass.; Secretary, 
Vienna Dodge, Winona, Minn. 





AMERICAN INSYVITUTE OF CIVICS. 





The convocation of the counsellors repregentin 
the State Council of this new institute met with 
Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., in the chair. The presi- 
dent of the institute briefly stated the purpose of 
its founders. as being ‘* Education for Citizen 
ship.” B. G. Northrop, LL, D.. of the Connecticut 
Council, made an address on ‘* Right Thinking in 
its Relations to Citizenship,” jially with a 
view to its influence upon the relations of capital 
and labor. W. N. Hailmann, LL. D., of the In- 
diana Council. followed in a scholarly address on 
‘When Shall Teaching in Civics Begin?” Prof. 
W. H. Payne of the Michigan Couneil, spoke upon 
the subject of ‘* Education with Reference'to the 
Pu of Taxation,” and was followed by Gen. 
H. B. Carrington. LL. D., U.S. A., of the Corpora- 
tion of the Institute, who mted, as one feature 
of the work to be accomplhirhed, the promotion of, 
not only equality, but quality, in citizenship. 
Waite, president of the institute. in response to 
questions, stated that it was not the purpose of sts 
officers to present a complete syHabus of its plans 
until they could have the benefit of the fullest pos. 
sible consensus of the opinions of its counsellors. 

Hon. E. E. White, of the Ohio Council introduced 
the discussion of ‘‘The Science of Civics, and the 
Subjects itshould embrace.” 

The term “Civics,” however unfamiliar the word, 
could be wisely applied witha broader significance than 
that attached to *‘Political Science,” as including not 


only the science of government, but political ecomomy, | Y 


and that part of social science which is related to gov- 
ernment and citizenship. 

Prof. E. J. James, University of Pennsylvania, 
of the Pennsylvania Council : 

However important the question of the definition to 
be applied to the new term “Civics,” it 
immediate importance to decide upon means for mak- 
ing the work of the Tnstitu® effective. In the majority 
of college courses, almost nothing of valué is. now 
offered in relation to this important subject; the Insti- 
tute will have an important mission to accomplish. 
Strikes and communistic governments have their origin 
in existing conditions and the only means of curing 
these evils, is by a change of conditions, to effect which 
we must employ educational means. - The work of the 
Institute should bein the direction of providing, and 
stimulating to the provision of these means. 


Dr.E. L.. Youmans, editor of the Fopular Science 
Monthly, believed that the work contemplated by 
this Institute was one of the highest importance. 

Mr. John 8. Clark, of Massachusetts Council follow 
ed in an address on “Industrial Training as 
to Citizenship.” 

Industrial training represents the development of the 
industrial. It1s a productive energy in society, and 
leads to its highest development’by making -sup- 
porting citizens. 
~ Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil, emphasized the need of more power in 
with the complex questions which. cones us, an¢ 
called especial attention to the neéd ‘cpeating a 
popular sentiment which shall secure the, fuller 
protection of the jury . ra the ballot box. 

Soe MacAllister, tho Philadelphia public 
sc : 


Good citizen mst be ntelligent ; it isan oft-repeated 


|| Madison were $7 229, and that after the 


Dr. | Fellows of Iowa, Supta. Johu 


is of more. 





‘Hon. J. W. Holeombe, of the Indiana Coungil: 


We train up to become politica! leaders those who 
will bring intelligence to the discussion of public ques- 
tions ; and we must train citizens who will not’ be im- 


oe upon by false presentations of those‘ qiies- 
ions. 


Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of the Mass. Council. be- 
lieved that th institute would find a useful field 
for work in connection with lyceums and. similar 
organizations. 

The discission was closed by Dr. Waite. presi-| 
dent of the institute, who announced that further’ 
information as to its proposed work would be af- 
forded by its official organ. the Citizen, 4 monthly 
omens soon to be issued by D. Lothrop & Co., 
of Boston. 





NATIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Secretary Sheldon read the records of the Madi. 
son meeting of the Board. The President made a 
report on his work during the year, and the reason 
for selecting Saratoga as the place of meeting this 
year. 

Treasurer Calkins reported that the receipts “ 
ymen 
of the expenses of the meeting and the publication 
of the 3,000 volumes of the ings, there re: 
mained a balance of $3,005 in the treasury. Of this 
balance, $3.000 hed been invested permanently, 
and a balance of $5 remained in the treasury. 

Dr. Bicknell, chairman of the committee .of in- 
vestment of the net balance of the receipts of the 
Madison meeting, reported that $3,000 had ‘been 
invested by the committee in Providence, R. L., at 
the rate of six per cent. interest, payuble semi- 
annually in advance. 

The committee recommended making this a per- 
manent fund, to be under the direction and. pro- 
tection of the Board of Trustees, and: that. the 
Board appoint a committee of three to obtain a 
charter of incorporation, 

The report was adopted, after which other busi- 
ness relating to the interests of the Association was 
transacted and the Board adjourned, 








THE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE, 


This movement gives promise of becoming, next 
to ae normal —— and teachers’ —ss the 
most important adjunct in» securing profes- 
sional training of teachers. The friends of the 
movement are desirous of advancing the organiza 
tion of the circle by a national movement. To this 
end, Prof. W. H. 

1a Hancock, J. J. Burns, 
and Leroy D. Brown of Ohio, Major A, W. Clancy 
of Iowa, Prof 8. S. Parr of Imdiana, and many 
others called a meeting. Supt. John Hancock 
sided. The attendance was large, and the speeches 
and proceedings enthusiastic. 

Supt. Hancock introduced, Mrs, Delia Lathrop 
Wilhams of Ohio, who gave an account of the con- 
ditions in that state which led the movement.’ To 
Mrs. Williams is due largely its inauguration... 11 
was intended to broaden the teachers’ general and 
professional reading. The circle started three 
ears ago. The course of reading and study isde- 
veloping as the work progresses. A movement is 
on foot to secure a more general adoption of the 
circle. The outlook is favorable and the promise 
of efficiency is good. } 

Dr. 8. N. Fellows, professor of didactics in the 
Iowa University, gave the leading facts in the his- 
tory of the circle in that state. There are three de- 

artments—History, Literature, and Science. —Di- 
Dactibs are made secondary, and classified as sub- 
heads under the three de nts named. The 
Board of Control believe that much will be se- 
cured by setting teachers to j sO as to 
vroaden their scholarship, 

Prof. W. H. Payne gave an account of the circle 
in Michigan. The beginning was made -but recent- 
ly. The course of reading assumes that the first 
necessity of the teacher is general scholarship. 
After this is secured then comes the so-calted pro- 
fessional scholarship. Teachers are in the main 
anxious to improve, but do not always know how 
to proceed. They are asking anxiously how to es- 


ted| cape the limitations of their sch The 
Michigan circle aims to give aid in removing these 
limitations. It provides for a course of - 


tions, examinations and bulletins of the best new 
books. 


Dr. George P. Brown presented the movement in 
Indiana. He inclined to the view taken, at least 
theoretically, by the Indiana course, namely, that 
the professtonal phase should receive greatest 
prominence. Mr. Brown was ‘the only speaker 
who took this view of the matter. said the 


circle now numbers between 5,000 and 6,000 mem- 


Ex-Supt. Speer, of Kansas, made the hit among 
the speeches of the evening. He said that Kansas 


ayne of Michigan, Prof. 8: N. | Mont 





teachers were always hungry and almost alw. 

thirsty. ‘Their course was fo be adapted to the 
wants of all classes of teachers, and go a step by. 
yond any of the other courses by providing , 
eourse for the pupils of the schools. He paid, 
ee to the satisfaction experienced fron, 
reading, and said that it was worth being a teacher 
enjoy such books as that written by David p 

age. 

Dr. J. W. Stearns of Wisconsin, said his stat, 
was following the excellent lead that had bee, 
made by Ohio, Indiana, and other states. He be 
lieved. thatva r:ading circle movement had bee, 
started in his state antedating that in any other 
viz., in 1880. 


Prof.'S, 8. Parr gave a short account of the dis. 
tinctive features of the Minnesota movement. |; 
did not aim’ at that lower third of the teache 
who need to go to school. The course aims at so. 
curing co-operation of both city and country 
teachers. who are able to do independent work 
(The,course of reading is intended rather to oper 
the intellectual eyes of the teachers, than to fur. 
nish information. 

‘The desire of those interested in the reading 
circle movement is strong that it receive nationa| 
recognition as its great importance demands. 





FRG@BEL INSTITUTE. 


President W. N. Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind., in 
his annual re , spoke of the snecial objects of 
the organization, ‘the diffusion of Froebel literature 
and the establishment and encouragement of the 
kindergartens in all parts of the country. fe 
recommended the creation of a standing commnit- 
tee on statistics, another on finance, and a third on 
the condition of training schools, and warned in. 

ressively against the inroads of “cram” in the 

inde tens of our land. He reported a member. 
ship of 112 for the pert year, an income of $170, 
and an expenditure of $190. Subsequently he gave 
a full. account of the kindergarten exhibits at the 
New Orleans Exposition. 
_ Mrs. E..D. Worden, of Cincinnati, O., read an 
interesting reporton work done in her city. 

Prof. beh eee ——_ on po remarkable 
progress o ergarten work in Japan, speaki 
particularly of the t powers of Tnitation, the 
gentleness and musical genius of the Japanese. 

President Irwin Shepard, of Minnesota, gave a 
vivid account of the excellent pioneer work done 
during the last five years of the Winona Normal 
school, and of the great influence exerted by the 
kindergarten department of that school. 

Mrs. Blaker, of Indianapolis, Miss Fiske, of 
pelier, Vt., Miss Ruth Burritt, of Phils 
delphia, Pa., Supt. I. N. Mitchell, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich:, and others, followed with reports full of 
igood tidings. 

’. Mrs. E. P. Bond, of Florence, Mass., gave a most 
instructive irt of the unique work of Florence, 
withthe aid of Mr. Hill's thoughtful munificence. 
A resolution was adopted requesting Mrs. Bond t» 

repare a concise statement of the Florence work 
= ae, with a view of general distribution 

y, 





e Froebel Institute. 

* “Hon. John’ Hitz gave a detailed account of the 
roa 8 and successes of the cause in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


President Hailmann concluded by supplementing 
these reports with accounts of the extensive char- 
ity work done by the Free Kinde m Associa- 
tion,’and the Froebel Association at Chicago, IIl..and 
an instructive description of the adaptation of kir- 
de methods to the education of the blind at 
Louisville, Ky.; by Miss Beebe and Mr. Huntoon, 
and with a modest statement of Mrs. Hailmano’ 
and his own work at La Porte, Ind. 





Tue following is the course of reading adopted 
by the Westmoreland @o., Pa., teachers. It iss 
good selection. We commend the wisdom of re 
jecting studies that pertain to a good high school 
course of study and selecting those that are calcu: 
lated to prepare teachers to become more intelli 
gently professional. 

I. Notes of ‘ Talks on Teaching,” by Francis W. 
Parker; *‘ Philosophy of Education,” by T. Tat; 
“ Methods of Teaching,” by John Swett; ‘‘ Educa: 
tional. Theories,” by Oscar Browning; “Art o 
School Management,” by J. Baldwin; ‘Lecture 
on thé Sdience and Art of Education,” by Josep? 
Payne; ‘Principles and Practice of Teaching,’ bY 
James Johonnot; ‘Education, Intellectual, Mors! 
and Physical,” by Herbert Spencer. 





In hundreds of cases, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, by 
fymg and enriching the blood, has 
for rheumatism. Hence, if you ads 

and a hes of this disease, 1t is fair to assume that 


ae 





Sareaparilla, will cure you. Give it a trial. 
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HOME READING 
FOR FATHERS. — 
——A CRIPPLED hand stops the plow. A 
diseased stomach stops the man. 
——Never be without Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills in the house. 


2 | 


——tThey are a sure cure for Dyspep#ia| ted 


and all troubles arising from an. unclean, 
congested or inflamed stomach, 
——Serious bowel troubles follow a dis- 
eased stomach. Cure these by curizig the 
stamach, 

t#" Do you know anything that acts so 
promptly and safely on the Liver as 
Mandrake? 

——tTherefore never suffer with conges- 
tion or Liver Complaint. 
___Schenck’s Mandrake Pils will breech] 
bilionsness, “pufify the blood; cure” jaun* 
dice, ague and fever, malarial diseases: 
They are a specific for those disorders 


which arise from disturbed Stomach and | ,;, 


Liver function. 
Send for Dr. Schenck’s new book on 
the Lung:, <tomach and Liver and their 
diseases. It tells you all about these ,or- 
gans and how to take care of them... Book 
sent. free. : 
tw" Prudent fathers know the value of 
Schenck’s Putmonic Syrup iu the bome. 
——They save biy doctor bills, much suf- 
fering,.and life itself, by. breaking ,-up 
colds with it, ripening tubercles, clean-' 
ing the lungs and pipes, healing cavities 
in the lungs, and stopping the ravages of 
Consumption. 
—Dr. Schenck’s treatment for Consum p- 
tion has been used in the largest special 
practice in the country for over fifty years, 
and more cures of confirmed Consump- 
tion stand to its credit to-day than to any 
other treatment ever discovered or ad- 
ministered, 
——Its cures are permanent... They mean 
something. 
DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES: 
PULMONIC SYRUP, 
SEAWEED TONIC AND 
MANDRAKE PILLS. 
are sold by all Druggists, and full direc- 
tions for their use are. printed on the 
wrappers of every package. Address 
all communications to Dr. J, H. Schenck 
& Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CREAM BALM 
Allays Inflamma- 


tion. Heals Sores. 












Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing & 
Smell. A Quick Re- 
lief. A Positive Cure 







; o > 
agreable to use. : mall or at drugniots. Send 
for circular. ELY BROTH , Druggists, Owego, N. Y 
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The Potter Drug and Chemical Co. of 
Boston, has acquired an extensive repu- 
tation for its various medicines; and none 
is better known than the famous Cuticura 
remedies, which have had remarkable 
success in eradicating the virus of inheri- 
and contagious pr isons. 


Johnson’s General Cyclopeedia is a thor- 
oughly new and original work, and 
cially adapted to the family, school, and 
office. It contains 1,600 pages; new and 
beautiful engravings; copper-plate maps 
of each state, and the Foreign countries; 
interest and statistical tables; colored 
charts, etc., etc. It has 26 associate and 
7 assistant editors, with contributions from 


eminent scholars in all of the world. 
It is later than any Cyc dia published, 
and territory is fast being allotted. Can- 


vassers will do well to secure field and 
outfit at once, by addressing A. J. Johnson 
& Co., 11 Great Jones street, New York. 


THE Home Insurance Co., of New York, 
certainly makes a good showing in its 
ty-third semi-annual statement, It 
displays a cash capital of three millions, 
beside large reserves and net surplus. 
People thinking of insurance will do 
wisely to investigate the standing of this 
company. 


The Central Educational Bureau aids 
teachers and others to desirable positions; 
supplies “colleges, ‘academies, Seminaries, 
kindergartens, and schools of every grade 
—public or private, no matter where lo- 
cated—with professors, principals, super- 
intendents, and teachers for any depart- 
ment. Among its. many letters of com- 
mendation, the following may be quoted: 

“Allow me to express — entire satis- 
faction in your Bur au’s fulfi!lment oi its 
contract with me. I am fully contented 
with your endeavors and shall take every 
occasion to recommend the Bureau.” 

“I must commend your Bureau for the 
genuine interest taken in your appli- 
cants.’’ 


IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 


Bag. and Carriage Hure, and 
stop by, See Sead Vashon fioter onr ostte Grand 
Central Depot. 600 Ei trooms fitted up at 
a cost of one million 4 at $1 and upwards 
tA ae eee ny new 
8 w e orse curs, stages an 
ed railroad to all de Families ean live 
hetter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
tuan at any other first-class hotel 


in the city. 

Aniong the best and most reliable pub- 
lications for instruction in Hygiene are 
Cutter’s “Lessons in Hygiene,” with 
chapters on the action of stimulants and 
sedatives on the brain and nervous sys- 
tem; and Cutter’s New Physiological 
Charts, or Human and Comparative An- 
atomical Plates. These are issued by 
Messrs, J. B. Lippincott & Co., who also 
police Lippincott’s New Science Seriex, 
or hi schools. and mies; and 
Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers, 
which are highly approved by leading 
educators and teachers from all sections 
of the country. 


The Natural History Series in Apple 
ton’s Instructive Reading Books, includes 
some of the very best books of the kind 
ever printed. “Book of Cats and 

” “Friends in Feathers and Fur,” 
“Neighbors with Wings and Fine,” 
‘Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs,” and 
“Glimpees of the Animate World,” have 
all attained an enviable reputation both 
in the school and home. topics and 
style are of the most fascinating interest, 
while bese habits of observation, 
jer storing mind with useful infor- 

on, 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
of Allentown, Pa., certainly prevents 
claims to the special confidence of teach- 
ers and institutions ans & engage 
teachers. The map , Mr. L. B. Lan 
” sp tnnrant of ‘ public sna of 
Allentown as for twenty-five years 
been a professional teacher. wait Bs of 
teachers have been supplied by this bu- 
reau, and hundreds more are wanted. For 

ticulars longa the manager at 631 


an suena ne 
school and 


will be glad to know 
is exchanged for 
books by Daniel 
or = 8 Chambers street, New 
or y. His mew catalogne, contain- 
ing list of the choicest 
reading, is now . Send 
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“ 0, Lor’ Hit "Im Again!” 

In the early days of Methodism in Scot- 
land, a certain congregation, where there 
Frateageh, 20) Ghaech conning sain 
new was 
held. The old rich Scotchman rose and 
praia aye ap ning a new 
chapel ; I'll give or re “ 

Just then a bit of plaster falling from 
the ceiling hit him on the head. 

Looking up and seeing how bad it 
was, he said: “Brethren, it’s worse 


“Oh, Lord!” exclaimed a devoted 
brother on a back seat, ‘‘hit ‘im again!’ 

There are many human _ tabernacles 
which are in sore need of radical building 
over, but we putter and fuss and repair 
in spots without satisfactory results. It 
is only when we are personally alarmed 
at the real dan that we act indepen- 
dently, and do the right thing. Then it 
is that we most keenly because we 
did not sooner use our judgment, follow 
the advice born of the experience of 
others, and jump away from our perils. 

Thousands of persons,who will read 
this pacagraph are in abject misery to- 
day when they migbt be in a satisfacto: 
condition. They are weak, lifeless, fu 
of odd aches and pains, and every year 
they know they are getting worse, even 
though the best doctors are patching 
them in spots. The origin of these aches 
and pains is the kidneys and liver, and if 
they would build these all over new with 
Warner’s safe cure as millions have done, 
and cease investing their money ia mis- 
wally unsuccessful patchwork, they 
would be well and happy and would bless 
the day when the Lord ‘hit ’em” and 
indicated the common-sense course for 
them to pursue.—London Press, 
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Tae Cost oF TipPLinc.— Let any man 
who is in the habit of tippling, be it ever 
so temperately in his own opinion, soberly 
count the cost. “A penny a day is a 

und a year,” is an old maxim particu- 
arly applicable to the use, even moder- 
ately, of intoxicating beverages... Three 
drinks a day may be a very moderate.al- 
lowance, but at 30 cents a day it amounts 
to $109.50.0m the course of a year; or the 
interest at @-per cent, on $1,825, and at 


the end of ten $1,005, without an 
interest, bas nepdlcsaly gunaled 
How would this apply in dom econ- 


omy? Five persons in the course ofa 
year will consume four barrels of flour, 
or 1,056 pounds of bread. With good 
flour. at per barrel, but $28 a 
would be required for the family of five 
persons, or $81.50 less than he cost of 
three drinks per diem. That $81.50 will 
comfortably clothe a toy or girl, or add 
many luxuries for the family enjoyment. 
If put at 7 per cent. interest, the yearly 
expenditure for only three drinks a day 
would at the end of ten years amount to 
over $2,000, or a nice little homestead. 
Now, these figures tell a story worth 
heeding. Add three cigars per day, at 
10 cents each, and in ten years over $4,000 
have been used in the indulgence of 
worse than useless habits, 

—_-———_—_4 


‘Way don’t you come in?’ asked a 
lady of little Rob Raggamuffin, who 
stood shyly outside the yard. ‘‘You’re 
not afraid of the dog, are you?’ 

“No, ma’am,” was Rob’s reply; “I'm 
not afraid of the dog, but I’m kind o-. 
kind ©’ bashful when there’s dogs about.” 
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RAMACYACO.| 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., a“ 
NEW YORK. A 
Pn eae w 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs . 
EST. ., 
m 
OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS Now x, 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED di 
\WITH 
ta 
SEASONABLE GOODS ; 
OUR COSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE - 
“ ] 
COUNTRY r 
A) 
J. 
OR THOSE VISITING THE “] 
an 
UNTAIN : 
gM. 
Le 
OR ver 
obt 
SEA-SHORE, 
CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY P- 


SHIPPED. 


QUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
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For sale by all leading Centers. Price bv mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
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+ DRESS REFORM. | 6 
£ } = J Unien Undergarments. } 14th 


Vest and Drawers in One. 
ISE, 








Made in all weights 
of Merino, Cashmere 
and all wool: Chemi- 

PrincessSki 








Price 
Napkins, and 
New ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRES er 
MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N.¥. ante. 
— tumedeioalin 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 







Broad . 9th St.,N.¥ 
puma te ee 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore 97% ‘@erican 
40 Bedford St., Boston. 
: No AGENCIES. 
Dye, Cvean. and 







Laces’ Dresses, oben den ar all fabrics, sat 
Cliaborabe expiow creamed or ayied oucces 
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The Rising 

sun should find you resolved to give 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a thorough trial. It 
will cleanse and invigorate your blood, and 
restore the vital organs to their natural 
functions. Mrs. J. D. Upham, 231 Shaw- | 
mut avenue, Boston, Mass., writes: “ For 
a number of years I was troubled with In- 
digestion, and unable, without distress, to 
take solid food. After using Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla one month I was 


Entirely Cured.” 


Mrs. H. M. Thayer, Milton, Mass., writes : 
“T have been very much troubled with 
torpidity of the liver, and Dyspepsia. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me.” Mrs. 
J. W. Bradlee, Hyde Park, Mass., writes: 
“I was greatly reduced by Dyspepsia, 
and was advised to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 

| parilin, which entirely cured me.” Mrs. 
M. F. Hamblett, 25 Lawrence street, 
Lowell, Mass., writes: “I was sick two 
years with stomach and liver troubles, and 
obtained no relief until I took 


Ayers Sar 


Since that time I have en- 





Generation 


follows generation, transmitting a legacy 
of good or ill, according to well-known 
physical laws, To the unfortunate suf- 


| erer from hereditary Scrofula, nothing can 


be more cheering than the assurance that 
in Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla is found a constitutional remedy, 
which eliminates the poisonous taint, and 
restores to the blood the elements neces- 
sary to 


Life and Health. 


Alarie Mercier, 8 Harrison avenue, Low- 
ell, Mass., writes: “My son was weak 
and debilitated, treubled with sore eyes 
and Scrofulous humors. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla restored him to perfect health.” 
Irving H. Edwards, Ithaea, N. Y., writes: 
“ From the time I was four vears old, until 
eighteen, I was subject to Scrofulous sore 
throat.. Many a time my neck has been a 
raw bore, from poultices put on to draw 
out the inflammation. I took four bottles 
of Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


and have never had the disease since, in 





a excellent health.” 


sixteen years.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





), 


J 


(WLLERES., SCHOOLS, AND 


American or Foreign Teachers, Poa 
ton of ars 8c! free to ferente, 
property sold : 


J. hancost BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


Boerne a Tene eine ey 
a Recommends good 


PRs. 3 F. SHED 1880 Manager, 


TORS. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


L Furnishes first-class teachers for any grade. 








16 Astor Place, New York. 
N.B We have now on our books large 
ver of “calls for teachers” at good salaries. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
Good Teachers Registered Free. 


Over 100 vacancies ( 9th) and more coming; 
7 variety ; fp to $2,500. 


m OL OFFICERS W WANTING TEACHERS 
eae eek Eiveriean Sehool 8 mera Lebool Bureau, 2 W. 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, | 
Soe nee 


‘ten good schools to parents. Cal! 


: RE as Tenchore dona : “a 


aa 23 Union Square, 
[EST TEACHERS,  a#s'sS3032.. 
prom for ‘Sehools, and 


"Sreuaee a a 
“Schoo! ant Kindergarten Material, ete 
cocina Seboc! Inetiecte ? Bane Lath 8, N.Y 


Featsyivania Educational Bureau, 
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AGENCY, | ly 


HE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE Agpomaries, 
170 State St., Chicago, Til 
ORVILLE BREWER, - 


Bramehes + :—New Yor« Crrr, 168 B. 55th St, = J. 5 

PES | ve 
t 

WE HAVE N0W FIVE Ht HUNDRED VACANCIES. 


ond com roceminmné any on poases any 
estavlishing new — Se a We'are 


cur tneliilies ane segue 


Manager,—ALLENTOW: %, Peon 
Horne. e. Wanager. ——NasHVILLF, Tens, if 
shirley, Mapager os — sas "Oregon, 


George E. Owen, Mavager. 


increasing, 

Two dollars will cover Registration in all Piee of our 
We by dy yt Ay Mke your application 

on Fm eens teenn tion please - ex- 

age, ete. Soyo ow ip the 

forme es of a vacancy which we we succeed in filling 

d@ Postal Card for Application firm and Circulare 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


we SCHOOL AGENCY. 
Prof. 3. 











SE ASERE® WANTED S 
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aD, * ’ 

McShane Bell Foundry, 
fener for “mcheols, Cel heels, Colleges 


seer e cSHANE & CO. Baltimore M, 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


The Hew York Kindergarten Normal Cass ak 
a et Mt Lees aes 
avomner 





























“THERE is something that has preyed 
heavily on my mind since our engage- 
ment dear,” he said, The &. am almost 
afraid to tell you of it.” “ What is it, 
George?” the young woman asked, anx- 
ously. “Tam a somnambulict.” 

is that al! ? she exclaia ed, with a sigh of 
relief. “lhave atways been a Universal 
ist “myself, but of course when we ate 


made one I shall expect 40 attend your 
church.” 





— 
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Proressor : “In one evening I counted 
twenty-seven meteors sitting on my 
Class expresse; great astonisb- 


heavenly bodies. 
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“ WELL, ob ge A told Le lg no 





wove Cine 

we've Rae» 
ond ‘rough tie wat 
I believe, U Beans ing, the less 


game there is, the more bunting you 
have,” 
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THINK OF IT —Isit worth while, we ask, 
to have the litle pleasure we would other- 
wise enjoy marred by an tupleasant if 
not @angerous cough, when « single 25 
cent bottle of that ju-tly aod pees 
Madame Porters will 
effect a cure? Ii is tate atid oar van: 
ail Druggists sell it. Ruckei & Hendel, 

Proprietors, New York City. 
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*“*ARE you papa’s boy?” “Yes, sir.” 
“And are you mamma’s boy?” “ Yes, 
sir.” “But how can you be papa’s boy 
and mammu’s at the same time?’ After 
a pause: ** Can’t a nice carriage have two 
horses ft” 
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O, my back! That Jame back is caused 
kidney disease. Stop it at once by 
unt's [Kidney and Liver] Remedy. 


——-e 


A GALVESTON school teacher was on 

intimate terms with the man teacher 

e same school. He was in the habit 

of strolling into her room during the re- 

cess, and chatting with the object of his 
affections. His name was Smith. 

One day the lady teacher endeavored 
to make the class comprehend the omni- 
presence of God. She explained to them 
that God was everywhere. 

** Now, my dear children. suppose you 
all go out of this room, except myself, 
and { in here, Am I alone?” asked 
'| the female teacher. 

** No,” exclaimed one of the | little girls, 
“ Mr. Smith will be with you.” 

Good news ought to be told; and it és 


good news that Hunt's Remedy has cured 
the worst of kiduey disease, and can do 


it again. 


*“WHERE oid Adam first live?” asked a 
teacher in New York. 














No answer. 

“Why, children. you must know it was 
in some garden. Now, what garden was 
it?” 


“Ob, I Kuow, muni,” seid “a Hitile fel- 
low, with a foreign accent, holding up his 


hand. 
“Well, » what pares was it ?’ 
‘ ig: ard mum 





Hay Favesits tips Of eotersh having | ™* 
pan ome we by an 
in the mem- 

brane of the nostrils, tear-ducts throat, 
pases dy digey 1 An acrid mucus is 
the discharge is accompanied 
sensat.on, There are se- 





Warrer (with 


agent ym air 
wee, my littl man, what 2 


ended at the man’s manner): 
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window.” 


take cold unless you close that 











ment at the sociable character of the | tiance 


OFFICIAL. 
It encourages sleep, creates 
an appeti braces 


. te, up the 
fete, aan renewed health is 
‘ result. 





“Every cloud has a silver lining.” 


HUNT'S (Kidney and Liv- 
er) REMKDY cures Pain in 
the Bide, Beck or Loins, Gen- 
eral Debi.ity, Female Disea- 
ees, Disturbed Sleep, Low of 
Appetite aud Brigbt's Disease . 


‘Shallow brooks are often noisy.’ 


HUNT’S (Ridpey and Liver) REMEDY 
is purely vegetable, und meets a want never be- 
fore furo to the public, and the utmost re- 
may be placed upon it. 





* Disease is soon shaken, by Hunt's Remedy taken.” 


OFFICIAL TESTIMONY. 
Pestmaster. 


H. 8. Whitmey, Asgistant Postmaster, Putvram 
County, Co n., writes :—*: I have suffered untold 
agony with kidney and liver complaints; my 
water was very bad, at times I actually paser d 
bicod, wr’s (Kidney and Liver) KRMEDY has 

ht me more th.n all other medicines I 





“Home love is the best love.” 


Town Clerk. 


Mr. Othniel Gager, Town Clerk, Norwich Conn. 
69 years old, writes :-“ For years [ have suffered 
with disease of the kidneys and biadder, and have 
no hesitancy in recommending Hunt's (Kidney 
and Liver) canupr asa specific for these com- 
plaints.” 





“ Punctuality begets confi ‘ence.” 


Deputy Sheriff. 


Hunt's Cite and Liver) REMEDY, is a won- 
dertuil « ecicine. | cordially recommend its use 
to those suffering from droper or kidney troubles. 
—Geo. B. Kobertson, Dep. y Sheriff, Bangor, Me. 


“ a willing heart lightens work.” 


Sheriff. 


Mr. Isaiah Cook, Sheriff of Skowhegan, Me.. 
writes: I have been afflicted for over twenty 
" with s ns te ag) ofthe kiqneys and liver. 

bottle of Hunt's (Kidney and Liver) 
fear relieved all pains in the back and sides.’ 

Price $1.25, Send for Illustrated Pampbiet to 


HUNT'S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I. 
®old by all druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New Yor’, 


Take all in all. 


—Take all the Kidneys and Liver. 
Medicines 
~—Take all the Blood purifiers. 
—Take all the Dyspepsia and Indiges 
tion 





cures. 
Fever, bilious 
specifics. 
—Take all the Brain and Nerve force 
revives. 
—Take all the Great health restorers, 
In short, take all the best qualities of 
all these and the—best, 
—Qualities of all the best medicines in 
the world, and you will find that—Hop 
Bitters have the best curative qualities 
and powers of all—concentrated in them. 
—And that they will cure when any or 
all of these, sifigly of—combined. Fail!!!! 
—A thorough tnal will give positive 
proof of this. 


—Take all the Ague, 


Hardened Liver, 


ears ago I broke down with kid- 
liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Smce then I have been unable to be 
about at ali. My liver became hard like 
wood; my limbs were puffed up and filled 
with water. 

All the best physicians naaees that 
nothing could cure me. I resolved to try 
H »p Bitters: I have used seven bottles ; 
the hardness bas all gone from my liver, 
the swelling from my limbs, and it has 
worked a miracle in my case ; otherwise I 
would have been now in my grave. 

J. W. Morry, Buffalo, Oct. 1, 1881. 


Poverty and Suffering. 


“I wee dragged down with debt, poverty, and 
suffering for ) ears, caused by a sick family and 
ineee bills for doctoring. 


BS et 


completely Geouraged, wntlt one year 
Dy ibe ecivice of my passer, 1 commenced 

lop Bitters, and in one month we were 
Gl Oct, and wens Of bane coum @ ciel aay 
since, aud I want to to all poor men, you can 
pam Dp dp ny Bee a year with Hop Bitters 
fre than one doctor's visit will cost. I know 


using 
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wie on tad whee ‘shen attthen vie, 
stufl with or “Hops” in their 
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In 1880 Ap weed Reader was ad ded; Board, 
Subsequently, of to the fa a yond 
since _ — consent ors. atthe 7 ar meeting of the Board 
une . . 


"4 PPLETONS. » SERIES." OF. READERS 


(ANCLUDING THENEW INERODUCTORY FOURTH.) 
was Unanimously adopted as the Exclusive Text-Books of Reading; 


in all the: Public Schools of the 
CIT bs «ee CHICAGO. 


This is one of the many indiéations of the popularity of Ajypletons’: Readers 
among the most progressive schools ‘of the country. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, ‘Chicago, and San Francisco. 





























SADLER’S 


) a 
and-Book of- Arithmetic 
al 
Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded, 


Addresses the Understanding, 
Relieves the Memory. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHERS. 





Contains no tantalizing rules or definitions, no theoretical abstractions, to get and forget ; 
but, instead, delights both teacher and pil by atriosty, consnies itself to its revinge of 
fea ay. It first shows, by original and ingenious 


teacning ) es a » arithmetic in a pract: 
sets cf inductive questions, how problemsshouid be worked ; and fuse’ Cusikadiemhatente 
sufficient number to afford the most am po for every grade of il, from the inter- 
mediate to the highest. It is to advan instruction in ) ae ern WARREN COL- 
BURN’S FIRST LESSONS is to primary instruction, ve teachers, it will be cer- 
tain to please you, Try it, You run norisk, 

Price :. Complete, @¢ Part I (to Pe roentgen: 45 cts.; Part Il, 70 cta.; with the ege 
of returning the book within 39 daysand having your money refunded if youare n pleased. 

AS A TEACHER'S DESK COPY FLOM WHICH TO SELECT PROBLEMS LEMS FOR SUPFLEMENTARY 

CLASS WORK, THE HAN D-BOOK HAS NO AL, 


If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 





. SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 
It contains every principle of arithmeti¢, sro of item of a by the ee and 
form of solutiom whieh you will be likely to rably cfiticised he ‘leading 


educational journals. Read what they say: 
One of the most admirable works upon arithmetic that we haveseen—.N. C. Teacher 
Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— Normal and Scientific Teacher. 
The most helpful Look y at issued from which to draw pee —School Edivation. 
An authority on figures, as Webster or Wo tf un wo School Supplement. 
A type of the text-book of the futuré,— Penna. Rd. 
- ay ae f thorough and “ex perieuced Wabbere who are well versed in the needs of the ¢lass-room.— 
orma ‘onghly. 
The most approved methods of performing num pibal Se — High School Review. 
Gives many pew principles and methods of solution. ‘toned Ed 
Peculiarly adapted for use in normal schools, high poheaie. ea Home and School Visitor . 
Teachers will find it a most excellent book of re on. 
Highly commended to teachers who am dlevate their | profession above the dull reutine and mathail- 
cal processes of the old school.—School Journ 
Places within reach of the pupil in , direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to 
practice in active life.—fostoa Journal of Education, 
In the full sense of the word, a complete and practical arithmetio, ana full tothe brim ofjexamples from 
practical life.—American Jqurnat of Education. 
Its excellent definitions, clear solutions, and fulhexplanations make it of great value to teachers who 
wish to improve themselves in this branch.— Penna. Teacher. 
Price: Complete, $1.50; Parti (to Percentage), 85 ; Part Il. $1; with a guaran- 
tee to refund the money on return of the book, ifunwatiataotsr , Within 30 day: ‘an 
AS A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIEN CHER, OUR DUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC ~ UNSURPASSED, 
CENTS—A VOLUME CONTAINING , : 
_—w a pases from the Inductive Arithmetic, will 
ES malted to any address post paid for 100, 


Prineipals of Commercial ee and Busi Institutes who eonten late a change of 
arithmetics, should examine a copy 0: n BADLER'S Intro- 
duced in more Business Colleges t an 
other arithmetic; and high) Sndored where reas ‘ teath- 
monials. Price; Complete, #2: Part I (to Percenta ), 7B cts.; Part x iW. T. > 


ORTON & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 


23 Wesend no complimenta fous blications; but guarantee satisfac- 
tion, or refand the money on return of wey bx KE, 30 days: “es 
or Amy ae. 


Liberal inducements for ot uction, 
Address all orders and SSitepsetiitins to 
W. H,. SADLER, Pres’t, 
BRYANT, STRATTON AND SADLER BUSINESS COLLECE, 
6 SN. DARED “7 A 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Publishers and Dealers ic Drawing and 











NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
Leaves of Shamrock. Sf lore. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
A new, choice and v: 


the est Ihs MeL omc lp Pray’: American Text-Books of Art, Rdu- 


Pe ay fe sere Dertumeasnst| 


adoption than all 
Kindergarten Chimes. ASd'Games tor mie 
SOSHEEER pak” Reaen, RO a ae Prag’ Hat § Natural History Series for Schools. 
Douglas Wigg'n, ot the California Kindergarten | Intended.tb be need as aids for Object Teaching. 
Training School. 
pened of Ane appearonce, a MeL adn sus Prang’s Natural History Serle for Ch Children 
arching. Gs/t, Game, Good $ Trades and Occupations. 
Cuch s bors, ss Prag’ Tras Lijustrated for Object Teaching 
ton of new plano pieces $1.50 Cloth, #1 Boards. For Teaching Color in prinairy etd. 
College Songs (50 cts.). Minstrel Songs (82). and (ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL RoaRD.) 
War Songs (50 cts,). please everybody, and every: } 








RES Ga 
Piano Classics. A truly Iplert and peantttul doti6o, Prang’s Color 








body buys them. MANUFACTURERS OF 
uri mein Giseanen || Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
* perance Song Book, P il P 4s School © 
and a Male Voice Chorus Roos. ~ 


Any book mailed for the retail price . a: CONE 


OLIVER DITSON & ©O.,) Bostén.|*.* “ 





—-NOW I? an 


Z \ CHILD'S HE ALR FRESH T 


For thd yohhgest scholars. - {LEA ill 
Il. HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


IIT. STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOG y, 


For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The same abrid. 

ged, 50 cents. 

This is the Series that fully complies with the laws lately passed in Massachusetts, Maine, 

New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Alabama and other’ states 

It has been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably Kentucky, Oregon, Delaware. 

and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a host of educators. It isthe only series recommended 

by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 

Send for specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 

A. S. BARNES & CQ., Publishers, 111 & 113, Willig Streets NEW York. 

rr) 


TEACHERS. Something ‘New 
Bice try FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


sana Pleasant Times, 
BOOKS By MARION. WAYLAND. 


Zou wish to dispose of and we will make offer es ern 
‘or Cash or Exchange. Containing Dialogues, Recitations Mo. 
tion Songs, C 


anntneens des, Acting Proverbs, 
WH. H, KEYSER &.CO.,, \ete. Written explnsiy ei work, 
LOth and Arch Ste. | Philadelphia | and how publithelfonthg figetyime. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the masterpieces in 











1 Vok'16mo., ’ Price, 50'ceiits. 
Nothing better in this line has been 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, | Publishes. 
Together with ~~“ of the best HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 


And Views from all parts of the World. Send 10 
cents for cutalogece'e! of 7,000 subjects. 


“SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., | 


BS Poebin Hee Boston 
338 Washington St., Boston, Co WP. E R TH WA ff & Co 


AGENTS, WONROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
Jas. ogee Co., = panon semen New York, | WONROE’S Supplem’y Readers:|\g¢4 Chestnut & 














Cans. Freee: 318 Bross wets! pana | MONROE'S Reading Charts, 
Household Art ims 24 Adam St. Chicago Susiness-Standard Copy- /PEILADELPEU. 
zx WARREN'S New Geographies, ~ 
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